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[From Sonnets in this issue] 


s love for man beats back the dark. 
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The stars go out 


And find in the fond touch of some dear hand 
Only man 


Reads right the riddle of the sphinx’s face 
For he finds not the meaning in mute stone, 
But in the wistful heart of all his race. 

So we turn from this seeking in the sand, 
This searching of the sky for some decree, 
Our only answer to life’s mystery. 

One passes by whose very garments glow ; 
With the white radiance of his great soul 
That touch of healing virtue makes us whole. 


The nomad of the desert, he alone 
Our spirit reaches out to him and 
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Two Contrasted Churches 


Ne OBSERVATION by one who is not preju- 
diced in our behalf, namely, John Haynes 
Holmes, is worth reprinting because we who are 
near to ourselves will be pleased with a compari- 
son, made in perspective, of the merits of two va- 
rieties of religion. Dr. Holmes has been reading 
of the Centenary meetings in THE REGISTER and, 
about the same time, in the newspapers, the re- 
ports of the Presbyterian General Assembly. “The 
contrast between the proceedings of these two great 
denominational gatherings,’ he says, in Unity, 
“was one of the most impressive things that we 
have encountered in recent years.” What was the 
difference? 
“Here were the Presbyterians rent with dissen- 
sion, distracted with anxiety and foreboding, and— 
worst of all!—giving over the precious hours of 
their national meeting to fierce discussions of such 
theological doctrines as the Virgin Birth and such 
ecclesiastical issues as the power of the national 
Assembly over the local presbytery. Plenty of 
bitterness, even hatred, in this convention of 
Christians! But where were fellowship, brotherly 
love, concern for human need, any aspects of what 
we know as true religion?” 
. And now look at this picture: “Here on the 

other hand were the Unitarians, united, happy, 
free of care, warm with friendship and good will, 
eager as one body of comrades for the work which 
they understand themselves chosen to do in the 
world. There was great concern for denomina- 
tional interests, as there was much transaction of 
denominational business, but all had direct rela- 
tion with living issues of the hour. Not the thresh- 
ing of dead straw in the strangling atmosphere 
of dust and chaff, but the cultivation of growing 
organisms in the clear, fresh sunlight of God’s 
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‘is wanted by the powers. 


open air. There was Tene in the hearts of these 


people.” 


As well as any one could, he explains the con-_ 
trast, thus: 
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“Do we not find ‘it in the curious para-— 


dox that the Presbyterians have deliberately — 


sought unity through imposing conformity to the 
iron rigor of a creed, while the Unitarians have 
left unity to take care of itself in the full freedom 
of the questing mind and the loving heart? Not 
confinement but emancipation, not the letter of 
authority but the spirit of life—this is the way to 
fellowship.” 

. Inge at Home 


EAN 

London that he found spiritual life in Amer- 
ica very strong, is interesting. “Americans are 
immensely keen on religious questions,” he said. 
“T never heard of any empty church.” Phillips 
Brooks once replied, when some one complained 
about the small attendance in the churches, “I have 
not noticed it.” 

On things general, it is uncommon for an Eng- 
lishman to say that he found our manners charm- 
ing. Perhaps Dean Inge moved among polite 
people. There are other kinds. His opinion that 
ours is “the greatest country in the world” is 
slightly qualified by the next sentence, “It can 
devote all its energies to improving itself, whereas 
Europe has to spend a quarter of its income on a 
sort of burglary insurance against war.” Con- 
cerning this latter condition, we ask, Is it neces- 


sary? 
China Has Pride 


INGH’S “REMARK >on dije return 


ITHOUT BLAMING the British or the 


Japanese, and without judgment on the mas- 
sacre of Shanghai and the subsequent violence by 
the Chinese, we wish to remark three things, which 
are true whatever the outcome of the investigation 
of this unfortunate and probably unnecessary 
situation. 

First, the Chinese now have worthy spokesmen 
who, it appears, will not permit in silence any 
abuse of their personal dignity or social rights. 
There is a faculty in the splendid young National 
University, in Peking, which has converted itself 
into a virtual committee of defense against the 
outlanders who, however lawful and regular their 
intentions, must now and hereafter remember that 
they cannot behave with impunity in China. We 
have no doubt the treatment of Chinese workers, 
especially the little children, amounts to cruel ex- 
ploitation, at the hands of concessionaires. With 
their knowledge of Western standards, and their 
love of their own people, the Chinese intelligentsia 
are going to tell the world! They protest elo- 
quently and powerfully that this thing is a shame- 
ful wrong. 

One thing they know, which is our second truth: 
The foreign news service, except that under Ameri- 


can control, is menial and subservient to the Eu- | 


What is printed is what 
Any violation of official 
orders is inconceivable. We give little credence 
to any of the reports that have come to us. They 
are confused, and we have no doubt they are in 


ropean governments. 
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ye part anti-Chinese lies; from their obvious 
ality, we should say the British—and their as- 
_ sociates of other nations—are in bad. 
To-day it is impossible for lordly ways to find 
_ permanent acceptance in the world. That is be- 
- cause of the third truth, namely, all people are 
coming to a consciousness of their own inherent 
_ spiritual worth, and of their recognition by the 
_ new mind of the nations. The Great War set man, 
_ instead of kings, upon the seats of power in the 
~commonwealths. In the one hundred and fiftieth 
_ year of our own celebration of freedom from what 
was becoming a galling yoke, our salutations to 
our kindred in the East, and to their heroic leaders! 
And may no American in China disgrace our own 
liberty, or defile himself by any kind of imperial 
commerce. 


EEE a ee 
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A Senator Passes 


Pe AT PRESIDENT COOLIDGE SAID in his 
perfect letter of condolence to the widow of 
Senator Robert M. La Follette warms many hearts 
for its humanity, wherein all the world is kin, and 
not less for its tribute to the distinguished Ameri- 
ean. This was the letter: 

The news having just reached me of the death of Sena- 

tor La Follette, I wish to extend to you and your family 
the sympathy of myself and Mrs. Coolidge. As you know, 
I presided over the Senate for a considerable period while 
he was a member of that body, and so came to know of 
his great ability and untiring energy. He has left be- 
hind him a great concourse of friends who will, I know, 
do everything in their power to comfort you in this hour, 
but my own experience tells me that nothing that mortal 
can do will be of very much help to you. I trust that 
you may, as the years go by, find an increasing satisfac- 
tion in the long list of honors that were conferred upon 
Senator La Follette by his countrymen. 


THE Recister is comforted that it also saw the 
good parts in this man while he lived. Of his en- 
_ during services to the Nation, it will take many 
chapters to tell. Enough here to say, his chief 
enemies were not the friends of the people. 


- Hating the Denomination 


(\XONTEMPT FOR DENOMINATIONS is rife. 
— The strange fact is, many leaders of denomi- 
national life, in its various bodies, are the most 
outspoken against the institution which gives them 
their office. Why is this so? Once the feeling 
against the divided churches came from the chil- 
dren of the world. But these outsiders were never 
such eloquent or effective critics as prominent 
preachers are to-day. It is inexplicable to the 
casual but thoughtful reader of church news. Yet 
there is one answer to the question, Is the denomi- 
nation passing? The answer is a qualified Yes. 
When a preacher speaks of denominationalism, 
he means the same thing as his predecessor did 
when he spoke of sectarianism, with a difference. 
When sectarianism was contemned, it was always 
_ plain that it was not the critic’s sect, but the other 
- man’s sect, that had no excuse for its narrowness 
and bigotry. There is gain in the hostility against 
_ denominationalism to-day. The critic finds chief 
ult with his own household. Dr. Karl Reiland 
does not like his Episcopal denominationalism ; Dr. 
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Cornelius Woelfkin is equally set against his Bap- 
tist variety; Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin is flat in his 
Presbyterian aversions. That is the difference be- 
tween the former opponents of sectarianism and 
the present foes of denominationalism. It is a 
ereat gain for Christian ministers to learn of the 
mote and the beam. 

And they have learned more. The world has told 
them that the wares which the evangelical denomi- 
nations have been offering for spiritual consump- 
tion are out of date. The world knows what it 
does not want. But the churches, taking a cue 
from these negations, make a capital mistake in 
assuming that the world knows what it does want. 

The world looks to the experts. They must give 
the answer. When the denominations offer nothing 
new to take the place of the outworn old, which is 
the actual present condition, the result is pathetic, 
and the baneful effects upon the spiritual life of 
the time are inestimable. What shallow preaching! 
There must be a clear riddance in the denomina- 
tional households before any good can come. But 
it must be more than an emptying of its store, 
leaving the place to be filled with such trivialities 
as so-called service to the community. There must 
be new religious doctrines to take the place of the 
old, for the guidance and quickening of the highest 
and holiest living. 

Whatever their unreasonableness, the old dogmas 
lacked nothing in solemnity and dignity, in ponder- 
ous affirmation of the deepest searching and widest 
aspiration of mankind. They had power. To make 
the new theology attain to that merit and station 
is an heroic task. In this season of hesitancy and 
ineptitude, what could be more wonderful, thrilling, 
than the opportunity for the free churches? They 
have never had to say evil things against their 
holy church, because they, at least, among the 
denominations, have never had any baggage that 
they could not and would not throw overboard for 
good reason. Their stocks may be kept fresh. Let 
them make themselves more than ever a denomi- 
nation, by denominating such thoughts and doc- 
trines as commend themselves to this new day. 


Good Old Days! 


\ RELIGIOUS LEADER of wide experience, 
almost boundless charity, and careful judg- 
ment, writing of prevalent conditions among 
young people as compared with those of former 
times, comes to a rather discouraging conclusion. 
In the course of a personal record he says, as 
quoted by the Christian Century, “I drank tea at 
Mr. O’s. But how was I shocked! The children 
that used to cling about me, and drink in every 
word, had been at a boarding school. There they 
had unlearned all religion, and even seriousness ; 
and had learned pride, vanity, affectation, and 
whatever could guard them against the knowledge 
and love of God. Parents who would send your 
girls headlong to hell, send them to a fashionable 
boarding school.” And the date? April 6, 1772. 
The writer? John Wesley. Oh, for the good old 
days! 


“Pay Up,” Says America to Europe — 


‘Nine nations get polite warning from Washington 


Soria, May 31. 


LL OF EUROPE, excepting Great 

Britain, was made uncomfortable 
within the past three weeks by the noti- 
fication from Washington that, in its 
opinion, the time has come for the settle- 
ment of the debts contracted during the 
war, or immediately after its close, by the 
Old World nations to the New. The 
American Government has made it plain 
that it has no intention of inconveniencing 
its borrowers or asking them to attempt 
the impossible, but that it is convinced 
the time has come, all pressing tasks of 
reconstruction after the war having pre- 
sumably been accomplished, for the effect- 
ing of plans to balance accounts. ‘The 
countries notified of America’s invitation 
to settle, or make plans for settlement, 
include France, Italy, Belgium, Roumania, 
Greece, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, and 
Latvia. Russia, having no government 
which the United States has recognized, 
is excluded from the reminder. To all 
the countries, with the exclusion of Great 
Britain, which funded its debt several 
months ago through the agency of the 
present premier, Stanley Baldwin, the re- 
minder comes from Washington at an in- 
opportune moment. In fact, it is doubtful 
if for any of these countries the opportune 
moment for the payment of debts would 
come at any time. So the United States 
Government might as well ask for pay- 
ment now as later. 


IN FRANCE, an earnest attempt is being ~ 


made to meet the suggestion from Wash- 
’ ington with action. M. Caillaux, the new 
minister of finance, whom Clemenceau saw 
fit to condemn on the charge of treason 
to his country, and who came into high 
office with Premier Painlevé, has a repu- 
tation for finance. He recently submitted 
to the Cabinet a project for the employ- 
ment of one-half of the receipts coming 
to France from Germany under the Dawes 
Plan for the payment of the debts due to 
Great Britain and America. But Caillaux, 
despite his great repute as a financier, is 
not to have a free hand in any arrange- 
ment for the partial payment or the fund- 
ing of the French debt. ‘The Cabinet, 
at a meeting the other day, appointed M. 
Briand, minister of foreign affairs, to 
consider jointly with M. Caillaux the 
American proposal for the payment of 
the debt. 

It is known that M. Caillaux is of the 
opinion that the money should be paid. 
The only condition to the payment is the 
payment by Germany under the Dawes 
Plan. It is known that the French minis- 
ter of finance thinks France in the past 
six years has pursued a reckless financial 
policy. Among the proceedings of which 
he disapproves is the lending of money to 
Jugoslavia for political purposes—Jugo- 
slavia being already armed to the teeth. 
He is of the opinion that before proceed- 
ing to lend money to Huropean nations, 
France should have taken the step of 
arranging for payment to the United 
States. 
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Huropean Correspondent of Tun RHGISTER 


Of course, M. Briand is anxious to sus- 
tain the credit of France in international 
affairs. The international standing of 
his country is a matter that naturally ap- 
peals strongly to the French minister of 
foreign affairs. But it is more than 
likely that serious divergences may de- 
velop between the two statesmen as to 


Keystone Photograph 
INTO OUR HANDS! 


William Jennings Bryan is here taken 
in a striking and unusual pose, char- 
acteristic of the warrior as he fates 
what he believes to be the right in the 
impending battle of ideas in the trial 
of John T. Scopes for teaching evolu- 
tion, in Tennessee. But he is not right! 
Never in all the hundred years of the 
free churches was the triumph of truth 
and the new freedom of the soul so 
much committed to our charge as it is 
in this fundamentalist issue, on which 
even the future of the state and nation 
itself depends. Let every unfettered 
preacher of the glorious liberty of the 
children of God in this day magnify 
his office! 


the exact means of accomplishing the 
desired result, so far as the United States 
is concerned. The commission that will 
probably be dispatched to Washington to 
discuss affairs directly with Mr. Mellon 
and Mr. Kellogg may find itself ham- 
pered by a conflict of opinion between 
the French minister of finance and his 
colleague of international relations. In 
any event, France cannot forget the ma- 
terial service which America did her by 
advancing money when she most needed 
it. Failure on the part of France to 
earry out her financial obligations to 
America six years after hostilities have 
ended will not reflect ecreditably upon 
France. It will be a misfortune, in fact, 


which France will be anxious to avoid. 

As a working agreement concerning the 
payment of war debts already exists be- 
tween Great Britain and America, and 
as it is working satisfactorily for America, 
France has been given to understand that 
some such agreement will be acceptable 
with France. 

It is now being felt in America just 
what part she took in the carrying on of 
the war. Other debtors to the United 
States, in addition to Great Britain, are 
Italy, Belgium, Roumania, Greece, Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, Esthonia, and Latvia. 
Italy and Belgium, it is assumed, will 
make prompt acceptance of the reminder 
from Washington that it is time to pay. 
Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, and Latvia 
owe their existence as independent nations 
largely to the United States. Jugoslavia 
is free—and an empire—very largely be- 
cause of timely American financial aid. 
Czechoslovakian finances are such as to 
give promise of an early and favorable 
response to the invitation from the De- 
partment of the Treasury. Jugoslavia, 
however, is not so well off, despite the 
support of Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Benes, of Czechoslovakia, who in recent 
months has been pursuing policies that 
indicate an intimate closeness with Bel- 
grade, although Benes is not a satellite 
of the small Jugoslavian empire. Es- 
thonia and Latvia are frankly not in a 
condition to pay, now or ever, whatever 
efforts the Treasury Department may 
make to collect. 


THE RESPONSE that France will 


‘make to the invitation of the American 


Government is, for sentimental as well 
as financial reasons, of profound interest 
to the people of the United States. It is 
a well-known international fact that the 
French taxpayer is lightly burdened, 
that the American taxpayer is largely 
paying the French taxpayer’s dues, and 
that in the meanwhile France is buttress- 
ing herself internationally by lending 
money liberally to nations that may or 
may not pay her back. It is a question 
that has risen to the tip of the American 
tongue six years after the war, How 
much can France pay and when can she 
pay it? That is the great question that 
the United States would like to see an- 
swered. That is the question which she 
has framed for answering. There is much 
that binds the two countries together in 
the past. But the strength of the bond 
will be materially weakened by the fail- 
ure or the hesitation of Franée to come 
promptly to the scratch. 

For the sake of the maintenance of a 
historic friendship, it is hoped in Wash- 
ington that the query propounded from 
Washington to Paris will be answered 
promptly and satisfactorily. And the 
failure of France to make such an ar- 
rangement with America as Great Britain 
has made, and is loyally living up to, 
will be profoundly regretted, by the 
United States at least. sy 
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et UDINE, born April 6, 1874, in Apple- 
.4 ton, Wisconsin, has been mystifying 
the public for a quarter of a-century. He 
has made four journeys around the world, 


invariably attracting enormous audiences. 


He has repeatedly subjected himself to 
tests at the hands of physicians, the police, 
detectives, and prison wardens—in New 


. York, London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and 


Petrograd. Not once has he failed to 
release himself from a prison cell, from 
chains and handcuffs, no matter how se- 
eurely he has been confined or manacled. 
He releases himself from a strait-jacket 
in four minutes, which physicians declare 
is a feat never before accomplished. He 
has allowed himself to be enclosed in 
packing boxes, glass cases, willow hampers, 
iron cages, trunks, and paper bags; to 
be riveted into water boilers; to be locked 
in a United States mail pouch provided 
with a rotary lock furnished by the Gov- 
ernment; to be shut up in burglar-proof 
safes. 
no trace of the method he employed. 
He was once handcuffed and placed in 
a packing case, by a creditable committee 
of citizens. Two hundred pounds of iron 
were then chained to the box, and the box 
lowered to the bottom of New York Bay. 
Houdini escaped in two minutes. In the 
season of 1916-17, at the New York Hip- 
podrome, he had an act in which he 
eaused a full-sized elephant to vanish*com- 
pletely. He calls that his largest mystery. 
His smallest is to swallow fifty needles 
and twenty yards of thread, permit sur- 
geons to examine his mouth, and then 
produce the needles strung through their 
eyes along the thread. By special request 
of the physicians of Boston and vicinity, 
he gave an extra morning performance at 
Keith’s Theatre in 1906, before 1,600 phy- 
sicians and surgeons, at which time he 
did the thread-and-needle trick. Not one 
of them could discover his method. 
Houdini has been called, and probably 
is, as great a self-liberator as ever lived. 
Numerous attempts have been made to ex- 
plain his extraordinary feats. One says 
he has maryelous power of contracting 
and flexing his muscles; another, that 
he has a dual personality—can, in fact, 
make himself Dr. Jekyll or Mr. Hyde, at 
will; a third, that he has a familiar. 
Houdini is an interesting man, because 
locked up in his brain is a power no one 
has yet been able to fathom, which en- 
ables him to perform astonishing feats of 
legerdemain. Even members of the magi- 
cians’ fraternity admit themselves ‘unable 
to explain his more difficult accomplish- 
ments. 
_ Now that we have sketched his history 
and powers of necromauncy, let us add that 
in this article we are interested in his 
achievements only as they lend assistance 
to our attempt to determine the truth or 
falseness of fast-multiplying assertions that 


_ the living can communicate with the dead. 


Since the war, interest in spiritualism or 


spiritism has vastly increased, due in 


Each time he has escaped, leaving. 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


May I make it plain that the magi- 
cians have not converted me to dis- 
believe all spiritistic phenomena? 
What they have done is to prove that 
much more fraud persists at séances 
than is generally understood, and that 
the effort to eliminate the false and 
save the true is more difficult than 
even science seems aware of. The 
people are inclined to put more faith 
in the actual demonstrations of the 
magicians than they do in the ea- 
periments and assertions of the scien- 
tists. Whichever way readers view 
this question, perplexing as it is im- 
portant, what follows ought to help 
honest investigators. 


part to the multitudes of young men who 
passed over. Many people who formerly 


paid attention to the phenomena of spirit-~ 


istic manifestation only to ridicule them, 
have commenced serious investigations. 
Societies for psychical research have 
sprung into being all over the world. Men 
and women of intellect and social standing 
regularly attend séances and profess them- 
selves among the believers, if not among 
the prophets. 

For a number of years, scientists of in- 
ternational repute have declared without 
reservation of any sort that spirit com- 
munication is not only possible, but is 
actually occurring in a variety of forms, 
and in the no distant future will affect the 
human mind as few discoveries have ever 


Chips 
0. W. WEBSTER 


Preacher, bequeath to me 
Some of the chips 

Hewn off to shape your theme 
Fit for your lips. 

Not the less sound the wood, 

Not less the grain is good, 

That from the desk you could 
Not use those chips. 


Poet, repeat to me, 
From time to time, 

Thoughts which you cast aside, 
Lacking but rhyme. 

Hard is it to refuse 

Choice off’rings of the muse, 

Which you would wish to use, 
Judging sublime. 


Painter, describe to me, 
Though in tones faint, 
Beauty which you can see 
But cannot paint. 
Often you sketch in vain 
Shapes from your teeming brain: 
Fate dooms them to remain 
Memories faint. 


Composer, play to me 
From a full heart 

Notes you can record 
Only in part. 

Only the All-Soul owns 

All those rich overtones: 

High joy-cries and deep moans, 
Which thrill your heart. 


‘Houdini Talks Plainly About Spiritism 


Have none of it, he says; get “some genuine religion” 


done. In the face of this evidence, many 
who hesitated and wavered are being con- 
verted. 

Lately, in the person of Houdini, this 
remarkable genius of mystification and 
self-liberation, another element has en- 
tered the field, the element of wizardry. 
It laughs at the solemn scientists who 
attend séances and announce ponderously 
their discoveries, and declares that they 
are dupes. Says Houdini, “An amateur 
magician would hardly condescend to use 
such tricks as are taken in the cabinet 
room, by such a scientist as Sir Oliver 
Lodge, as infallible evidence of the pres- 
ence of the dead.” 

In brief, it is magic over against science; 
with magic likely to prove that the great- 
est scientists of them all have been mak- 
ing fools of themselves, unless they can 
meet, and that soon, tests proposed by the 
magicians. The contest is sure to be an 
exceedingly interesting one. As a matter 
of fact, too many mediums have been de- 
tected sooner or later having recourse 
to trickery. When subjected to proper 
tests, from the days of the famous Fox 
sisters who bégan to give spirit manifesta- 
tions in 1848, through the times of the 
Davenport brothers, Daniel Dunglas Home, 
Ann O’Delia Diss Debarr, Dr. Slade, and 
Eusapia Palladino, tricks have been un- 
earthed. Houdini himself, so he declares, 
made the latest exposure in the instance 
of the Boston medium, “Margery,” who 
was well on her way to world fame. The 
case has been so widely described in the 
public prints that further elaboration is 
not necessary. When confronted with de- 
tection, the mediums declare that they 
only resort to physical means when the 
psychical fail. 

Having made some investigation into 
the scientific aspect of spiritistic communi- 
eation, and wishing to learn what the 
magicians had to say, I concluded that 
Houdini, master mystifier of them all, was 
the proper person to see. I met him in 
his dressing room in the theatre after he 
had talked for more than an hour to five 
hundred ministers. In that address, he 
had declared that mediums employed 
tricks in the séance room which had de- 
luded scientists of world-wide reputation, 
but which would not deceive an amateur 
magician. He had also demonstrated with 
the cabinet, séance table, megaphone, bell, 
and tambourine, proving how he had de- 
tected what he called the “Margery 
fraud.” 

He was perfectly willing to talk, be- 
cause, as he said, he wished to use every 
means to show people how the mediums 
were cajoling and tricking them. In other 
words, mourning fathers and mothers were 
allowing unscrupulous tricksters to make 
capital out of their woe and grief. The 
solace they received acted as a sedative, 
not a cure. 

And here let it be affirmed that, how- 
ever much he practices deception in his 
stage acts, in private his attitude is that 
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of a man honest, sincere, direct, intensely 
in earnest. Paradoxical as it may appear, 
Houdini, while the greatest deceiver who 
ever appeared before a public audience, 
in private conversation is painfully eager 
to convince one of his honesty. He has 
been criticized, in his war on spiritism, 
for not being scientific, for making sweep- 
‘ing denials. The criticisms are justified. 
He has also been criticized for wishing 
to make capital out of the exposure, and 
for wishing to conceal the fact that he, 
himself, has a familiar. These last criti- 
eisms are without foundation: he has all 
the popularity any one could wish; he 
has more money than he will ever be able 
to spend; and he laughs at the suggestion 
that he must be in league with the spirits, 
and members of the fraternity of magi- 
cians laugh with him. 

Houdini is short of stature, but power- 
fully built, with a broad, intellectual 
forehead, of ready speech, and as his 
recently published book, “A Magician 
among the Spirits,” indicates, a ready pen. 
As he sat before me in the straight- 
backed chair, his legs stretched out, his 
hands clasped back of his head, he repre- 
sented mastery of the magic arts, force of 
character, and physical strength. His 
hands are large and powerful, and his 
wrists, where they came through the 
sleeves of the silk dressing sack, were 
all sinew and muscle. Some persons, 
when asked for an interview, reluctantly 
give it; and when questioned, reply with 
brevity. Houdini is not of that class; his 
personality is friendly and gracious. 

I may say, by the way, that I have pro- 
found respect for Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
and his contribution to the problem of 
spiritistic manifestation, who, as is gen- 
erally known, was recently in this country 
to expose Houdini who had exposed 
“Margery.” Conan Doyle lacks, however, 
the human friendliness of Houdini in an 
interview, and refused to allow his photo- 
graph to be used, a request Houdini 
readily granted. I should not have 
thought of saying to Sir Arthur as I did 
to Houdini, “Please talk to me—tell me 
your story.” He would have become non- 
committal. Only with the utmost exer- 
tion and adroit questioning could informa- 
tion be obtained. On the other hand, 
Houdini talked easily and freely. But 
these are merely temperamental differences 
and should not be permitted to influence 
the argument. 

Said Houdini, “I think I am doing the 
greatest work of my life. So many people 
are beside themselves over this spiritistic 
craze. Unhappily, some are lost beyond 
rescue. For instance, why should a 
famous scientist come back merely to ring 
a bell in a séance room before a chosen 
few, or play on a tambourine? For thirty 
years I have been studying spiritualism, 
because it belongs in the same classifica- 
tion with mysticism, my profession, and I 
have a complete library on the subject. 
In my youth, I held séances as an inde- 
pendent medium, but as I grew older the 
feeling came over me that I was trifling 
with the serious and the reverent. Then 
came the time when I lost one dear to 
me, and would have paid large sums to 
get answers from spirit land. I explored 
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the whole field of alleged spirit communi- 
cation, and let me say to you”—he leaned 
closer and tapped my hand with his finger 
—“I have never in twenty-five years of 
earnest effort had an atom of proof that 


the dead talk with the living. Again and 


again I have detected tricks,, many of 
them so childish, though they had de- 
ceived the elect, that no magician who 
valued his reputation would employ them. 


HARRY HOUDINI 


The medium must work in the dark, which 
is unfortunate. Understand me, I do not 
say that the dead cannot talk with the 
living. What I do say is that such con- 
versation has never taken place in my 
presence. 

“I was chosen to serve on a committee 
selected by the Scientific American to in- 
vestigate the ‘Margery’ case. The Hdi- 
tors had offered $5,000 to the ‘person who 
could succeed in producing certain va- 
rieties of supernormal phenomena to the 
satisfaction of the committee.’ That was 
the way the proposal was worded. I was 
present at five séances, and detected Mar- 
gery in tricks each time. Here, take 
this booklet; it describes exactly what 
happened. 

“In the course of my life, I have made 
solemn compacts with more than a score 
of my friends to the effect that whoever 
died first would come back and communi- 
cate with the other if that were possible. 
I made the first compact twenty years 
ago; the last one ten days ago. Several 
of my friends have died, but no communi- 
eation has followed. 

“Look here,’—his gray eyes flashed,— 
‘not one of the mediums who for seventy- 
five years have been duping honest folk 
and taking their money which could bet- 
ter be devoted to worthy causes, has ever 
done one thing which I cannot better by 
purely mechanical means. Look!” 

He thrust his muscular left hand and 
wrist to within three feet of my face, 
seized his left thumb with his right fore- 
finger and thumb, and pulled it away 
from the hand, so that three inches of 
space were revealed between thumb and 
hand. A moment he held it thus, then 
replaced it. There was the thumb as 
much a part of the hand as before. He 
had not hidden the thumb in his palm, 
for I had seen it between his right thumb 
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and forefinger at least three inches away 
from the hand where it belonged. He 
could not have had a false thumb about 
him, for I had come into the dressing 
room unexpectedly. 

While I was still looking at him with 
mystified eyes, he repeated the perform- 
ance. Our chairs were not four feet 
apart, but there was the thumb detached 
from the hand and replaced. 5 

“How did you do that?” I gasped—yes, 
“gasped” is the word. 


“The way the mediums levitate tables, — 


ring bells, and produce ghostly hands,” 
he replied with a mystifying smile. Then. 
he became earnest. ‘You do not think 
I actually tore my thumb off my hand? 
Feel of these sinews.” 

I did so and found muscles and sinews 
much more powerful than my own con- 
necting thumb and -hand. “You took 
your thumb away from your hand,” I re- 
turned, doggedly; “and I want to know 
how you did it. Did you do it, or did 
you make me think you did it?’ 

He leaned back in his chair and smiled. 
“You didn’t suppose I would really tell 
you? I will say this. I never performed 
any trick in my life save by physical 
means. The business of us magicians is 
to mystify. We study our book as Sir 
Oliver Lodge and the other scientists 
study theirs. We know legerdemain when 
we see it, as they know science when they 
see it. And it is about time that people ~ 
awoke to the fact that mediumistice phe- 
nomena is not a subject for the scientist, 
but for the magician. It is not science— 
far from it. It is magic.” 

“How do you get out of trunks, pack- 
ing cases, and boilers?’ I asked, “if the 
spirits do not help you?” 

“By such physical means as a necro- 
mancer may employ who is master of his 
art. We earn a living by mystifying. I 
can divulge no more.” 

“But Sir Arthur Conan Doyle declares 
you are in league with a spirit power.” 

Houdini again clasped his hands back 
of his head and smiled. “Sir Arthur is 
a great man in his field, but he and Sir 
Oliver Lodge are no better than children 
when it comes to a contest of wits be- 
tween them and the wizards of the séance 
room who have a bag of small tricks 
readily used in the dark. At one of my 
performances, Sir Arthur called a trick 
of mine one of the most remarkable 
demonstrations of deception he had ever 
witnessed. Since then I have been show- 
ing audiences how I did it, simply that 
they may see how simple the whole 
thing is. 

“But you believe in immortality?’ 

“TI do, certainly.” 

“Where do you expect to go when you 
die?” 

“T hope to meet my mother.” 

“Will you come back if you can?” 

“T will, but not to ring bells. I be- 
lieve in the Almighty. I try to live a 
good life; and I go to church when I can. — 
Tell the people that all I am trying to do 
is to save them from being tricked in> 
their griefs and sorrows; and to persuade 
them to leave spiritualism alone, and to 
take up some genuine religion.” 
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In the city of Toronto, Ontario, on 


ice 10, Canadian Methodist Conference, 


e. 


an oa Assembly, and Congrega- 


tional Union met separately for the final 


_ session in their history. Then they turned 
the key in the door of their several coun- 


cil rooms, met, and paraded together to 


} 


‘Massey Hall, where they launched the 
world’s first great experiment in the or- 


ganic union of Protestant churches. The 


_ roll was called, 350 delegates affixed their 


] 
| 


signatures to the basis of union, and the 
United Church of Canada had come into 
being. Addresses on the aims of the 
new church were given, and in the eve- 


ning, at the Metropolitan Church (Metho- 
| dist), the delegates heard fraternal greet- 


ings from leaders of the uniting churches 
in the Old World and the New. 

The membership of the United Church of 
Canada is 652,738, of whom 414,407 were 
Methodists, 226,111 Presbyterians, and 


12,220 Congregationalists. There are 8,806 


against the union. 


churches and a ministerial force of 4,467. 
The total Presbyterian membership was 


874,951, but 108,840 members and some 


six hundred Presbyterian churches voted 
Most of this opposi- 
tion centered about Toronto. 

On the same day that the United 


Church completed organization, these dis- 


senters met to form a separate Presby- 
terian Church. An equitable division of 
Presbyterian church property will be 
made between them and the Presbyterians 
that entered the union. 


measure, since the dissenters represent 
the extreme conservative position, and 
the unionists, while adopting an orthodox 
statement of faith, have so maneuvered 
its operation that ministers liberally in- 
clined and nimble-minded will probably 
not be put to too much discomfiture. THE 
Reeister has treated this and other 
phases of the union in former issues. 


Where Turks Help a “Mission” 


While Dr. W. M. Post, medical mis- 
sionary, brings back the gloomy report that 


the Turks are moving to cripple if not 
to exterminate the Christian missionary 


colleges in their country, Arthur Nash and 
the Universalists’ World Service Fund are 
guaranteeing financial support of a project 
fundamentally religious and cordially wel- 


- comed by the Angora Government. Turkish 


officials assured Asa Jennings, Y. M. C. A. 
secretary in the Near East, that they 
would welcome a resumption of Y. M. C. A. 
service, provided that the name ‘Chris- 
tian” were dropped and that Turks had 
an equal share in the supervision of the 
work. Mr. Jennings came to America and 
talked to Mr. Nash. Mr. Nash personally 
made himself responsible for the funds 
necessary to open and maintain a series 
of Turkish-American Clubs in Turkey for 
the social, educational, sesthetic, and non- 

‘tarian religious development of the 


g men of that land. The name Chris- 


an is dropped, for that to the Turk 


the intrigues of “Christian” nations. 
‘salists will administer the fund for 


The realignment . 
of churches in Canada is logical in a 


the support of these clubs as a part of 
their World Service project. Mr. Jennings 
has gone back to Turkey, and Rev. John 
Bayne Ascham is leaving an influential 
Methodist pulpit in Cincinnati, Ohio, to 


join in the enterprise, to co-operate with. 


Mohammedans under a fund raised by 
Jews, Catholics, and Protestants and ad- 
ministered by Universalists. Turkish offi- 
cials are asking that six of these clubs 
be opened at once in six centers, the first 
to be at Angora. The Y. M. C. A. in 


America has agreed to finance the person- 


nel of the work. 


Rome Canonizes the Little Flower 


Five hundred candles and five thousand 
torches illuminated the great dome of St. 
Peter’s in Rome in honor of the first 
canonization of Holy Year, that of Teresa 
Martin, French Carmelite nun, familiarly 
known in English-speaking countries as 
the Little Flower. The gigantic interior of 
St. Peter’s was hung with rich red brocades 
and satin damasks, and illuminated with 
hundreds of delicate glass candelabra 
that comprised 25,000 electric lights. 
Sixty thousand pilgrims and Romans 
thronged the basilica on May 17 to witness 
the ceremonies that lasted from eight 
o’clock in the morning to two in the after- 
noon. The exterior illumination of the 
Cathedral was revived by express wish 
of the Pope, and it has not been seen in 
the Eternal City since 1870. The return 
to this tradition is hailed by many per- 
sons as another sign of a coming resump- 
tion of friendly relations between the 
Vatican and the Italian Government. 


One Man 


The modern specialist in organized 
service is too prone to forget the mystery 
and the worth of the single man and 
woman. “Safed the Sage,” relates in a 
“Parable” that in Hawaii and Japan he 
was asked to talk about Floyd Collins 
imprisoned in the Kentucky cave. He 
draws this moral: 

“Beloved, we live in an age of Mass 
Psychology, and Corporate Organization, 
wherein it often seemeth that one man 
eounteth for very little. And men ask 
doubtfully whether one man can mean 
very much unto God, or whether it can 
greatly matter what shall befall one man 
more or less. But the Blessed Lord 
Christ hath taught us what we have to 
learn again and yet again of the value of 
One Man. There was a Shepherd who 
had an hundred sheep and lost one and 
was not content with his ninety and nine; 
and there is a heart in every human 
breast that careth not for masses but for 
the individual man. Yea, and there is 
a Good God who is not willing that one 
of these little ones should perish.” 


The cathedral at Amiens, France, is 
threatened with damage if not ruin. Part 
of the ground in front of the edifice and 
extending to the porch became undermined 
by rains and sank, leaving a chasm from 
twenty-five to thirty feet deep. Urgent 
measures have been taken to protect the 
cathedral. 


yO F  Reli sion Around the World 


They “All But” Say It; 
Thus, Not Hereticable 


Have any of the “liberal” leaders in the 
Presbyterian Church explicitly questioned 
the authority of their church in matters 
of doctrine? Even though they deny, on 
the grounds of constitutional law, that 
the Assembly can fix the conditions under 
which the presbyteries may license a min- 
ister, they must and do acknowledge the 
Assembly as the final court in interpret- 
ing this very point of law. 

Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, insurgent 
spokesman at the recent Assembly meet- 
ing, all but questioned the authority of 
the church in a pre-Assembly article in 
the Christian Work. He quoted from the 
Westminster Confession that which also 
appears in the preamble to the Presby- 
terian constitution: “God alone is Lord 
of the Conscience, and hath left- it free 
from the doctrines and commandments of 
men, which are in anything contrary to 
His Word, or beside it, in matters of 
faith,and worship.” Dr. Coffin continued : 
“The supreme authority in religion is God 
speaking directly by His Spirit to the 
consciences of men in and through the 
Bible. . . . Against the claim of Rome for 
obedience to the Pope, and against Greek 
or Anglo-Catholics who would bind us to 
the decisions of the Councils of the early 
Church, we are asked at ordination: ‘Do 
you believe the Scriptures to be the word 
of God, the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice?’ ” 

He goes on to show that the West- 
minster Assembly did not compile the Con- 
fession with the intention of asking min- 
isters to subscribe to it, and that when 
subscription by ministers was voted in 


‘this country in 1729, presbyteries and 


synods were given the liberty of admitting 
ministers who had scruples about non- 
essential articles. 

Also, with greater appearance of bold- 
ness, Dr. Coffin declared from his pulpit 
in the Madison Avenue Church in New 
York City after the Assembly meeting: 
“Tf I must choose between the authority 
of a pope, speaking rarely and under many 
safeguarding provisos, and the authority 
of a casual majority of the General As- 
sembly, give me the pope every time.” 

But though one comb his article and his 
sermon and the sermons and the “chal- 
lenges” and the comments of his col- 
leagues, there will be found no direct chal- 
lenge to or denial of the final authority 
of their church, speaking through its 
General Assembly. To do so would be 
clear heresy. But they say or do nothing 
hereticable. py ae 

A complete index of Christian art is 
being compiled at Princeton University. 
When completed, the catalog will con- 
tain a separate card for every work from 
the earliest period to the fourteenth cen- 
tury on which may be found a scene or a 
figure or a motif of any sort that has a 
Christian connection. Wherever possible, 
a photograph or- photostat is to be in- 
cluded. There will be more than sixteen 
thousand cards, with five thousand illus- 
trations. 
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He Pushed Out the Walls of Fhe tWorlt 


A minister who blesses a countryside and makes it a large place 


HE MINISTER of the HEstablished 

Church as pictured by Ian Maclaren 
is not just a gentleman of fiction. He 
still has his counterpart, at least, in one 
living man—Dr. Amandus Norman of 
Hanska, Minnesota. There are several 
points in the Scotch author’s picture 
which are similar to the Hanska reality. 
As readers of the “Bonnie Brier Bush” 
may remember, Dr. Davidson 
was a country minister, and so 
is Dr. Norman. You think of 
Davidson carrying the honors 
of years with attractive dig- 
nity, and so does our Hanska 
minister; both are gentlemen 
to the manner born. 

But there are some points 
of difference. The Drumtochty 
minister ruled his parish for 
fifty years. Dr. Norman has 
been only about thirty-three in 
charge of his field, though he 
looks good for seventeen more. 
Another point of rather marked 
difference is that the attrac- 
tions in the Scotch manse were 
a Skye terrier and a thrifty 
housekeeper, while Dr. Norman 
has a real household, presided 
over by a queenly wife “who 
openeth her mouth with wisdom 
and on whose tongue is the 
law of kindness.” With quiet 
grace she conducts the home 
entertaining, and is a chosen 
leader in the community 
women’s activities. 

Like the chambered nautilus, 
which each year builds for it- 
self .a more stately mansion, 
so a man may push out the 
walls of his world and make 
for himself a worth-while habi- 
tation, and that regardless of 
the harbor to which he may 
have drifted. A determined 
man sets a shape for his world 
and then his surroundings 
shape themselves to him. 

On leaving Harvard Univer- 
sity, Dr. Norman found a place 
for the expression of his Puri- 
tan ideals in a rural mission in 
Minnesota. The determination 
in the making of his choice was 
sufficient to overcome a tempta- 
tion to stay in an Eastern city where there 
was an opportunity with a much larger 
salary. It was also sufficient to muke his 
chosen surroundings submit not alone to 
his altruistic purpose, but also to his siu- 
dious temperament. How nicely the mutual 
adaptation has proceeded only those who 
have visited Mount Pisgah—the name of 
his home and church—can appreciate. To 
Dr. Norman, “the heavens declared the 
glory of God,” and so he set up his tele- 
scope in this place where no smoke clouds 
interfere and where night after night he 
ean peer undisturbed into the depth of 
space. To-day he is known as no mean 
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astronomer; and, for his own reward, 
he can now look into the sky and think 
in the terms of constellations, while most 
of his city brethren still view the heavens 
as a blue dome and the stars as bright 
spots all pricked on the same plane.. 

His literary bent, a natural taste stimu- 
lated and given direction in his school 
life, he found and still finds the time to 


DR. AND MRS. AMANDUS NORMAN 


Their work in the church give the whole community its 


character and influence 
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cultivate, and book after book has been 
added to his library and read. I have 
a little lurking suspicion of a very large 
private library until I have taken’ down 
a book here and there to find if the pages 
are cut. Dr. Norman’s collection of books 
constitutes one of the largest and best se- 
lected of minister’s libraries in the State. 
Pull down a book where you will, he can 
tell you of its contents. Out in the country 
he has made friends with the great artists, 
philosophers, and poets of the ages, and 
to-day he thinks with them and talks about 
them in that familiar manner that a man 
may use in talking about his fellow towns- 


. 


men. His continuous student habit, his de- 
liberately formed acquaintanceship with 
the sages, has given to him a lofty range 
of thought, with an accompanying supe- 
rior delicacy of expression and bearing. 
Indeed, the whole parish seems to suggest 
thoughtfulness, and is marked by an 
unassuming courtesy. In their long years 
of contact, minister and people have 
grown to be much alike in their 
quiet, kindly bearing. 

That which is really part of 
a person must get expression. 
Success in the ministry is not 
dependent upon, and possibly 
seldom influenced by, programs 
prepared or suggested by spe- 
cialists in different lines of 
parish work. On the other 
hand, right programs are those 
which shape themselves out of 
the definite, determined pur- 
pose of intelligent and trained 
leadership and gradually evolve, 
adapted to the place in which 
they are worked. The routine 
in the Hanska manse and par- 
ish is a natural expression of 
the lives of the minister and 
church. Dr. Norman has a 
journalistic vision, and this ex- 
presses itself in the Hanska 
weekly newspaper, for each 
issue of which he writes several 
columns. Then there are scat- 
tered Norwegian people who 
have had experiences like those 
out of which the Hanska 
church was formed. For these 
people, Dr. Norman feels that 
sense of responsibility which 
years ago guidéd him in the 
choice of his parish. For them 
he edits a quarterly magazine 
which is a welcome visitor in 
homes scattered all over the 
country. I saw letters relating 
to this publication from Cali- 
fornia and from the Bastern 
States—a devoted minister can- 
not keep his efforts or his in- 
fluence confined to the geo- 
graphical boundaries of his 
church location. Radio or no 
radio, his feelings are waved to 
the uttermost parts. Besides 
the newspaper and the maga- 
zine, there are translations of hymns for 
the use of his congregation; also original 
productions for the expression of their 
own and others’ sentiments. The adopted 
hymn of the Sons of Norway was written 
by Dr. Norman. These activities, with 
the preparation of the regular weekly 
sermon, give a little view of the literary 
side of this country minister’s life. ‘ 

In the parish activities we also find a 
natural expression of the minister’s and 
the people’s traditions and feelings. Dr. 
Norman and most of his older parish- 
ioners were reared in the Lutheran 
Church, and methods of their early ex- 
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“periences are reflected in their present 

processes. There is the regular Confirma- 

_ tion class, an organization in which in- 

telligent direction is given to the instinc- 

tive religious feeling of the young people. 

By a very thorough period of training, 

succeeding groups of boys and girls are 

eonfirmed in their natural beliefs. As a 

result, most of the young people of this 
parish are attached to the church and 

f constitute the Look-Up League, a society 

_ of considerable proportions and capable 
of quite large activities. There is an or- 

_chestra of more than twenty pieces, made 
up largely of young people, under the 
direction of one of the older members of 
the church. For their meetings and social 

_ activities, this organization, and also the 

_ Sunday-school,. meet in the parish house, 

. a well-appointed building which has been 
erected in the village for church and 
community interests. The Mount Pisgah 
Church and Manse is about a mile in 
the country, having been erected before 
the village was started. The parish house 
is in the town of Hanska. It is controlled 
by what is known as the Liberal Union, 
Dr. Norman being president. This build- 
ing contains the village library, many 
books of which are the overflow from the 
minister’s private shelves. The picture 
shows and other community amusements 
are held there; also lectures and citizens’ 
mass meetings, all under the observation 
and control of the Liberal Union. 

. An institution of treasured origin is the 
Midsummer Festival, an adoption from 
Norway. Several days are used for this 
event, which has now developed into, or 
has as an associated interest, the Minne- 
sota Unitarian Young People’s Confer- 
ence; and, as such, it is destined to have 
a far-reaching influence. Five days of 
splendid program and entertainment fea- 
tures are provided at the assembly. The 
registration fee and.the cost of living are 
almost negligible. I expostulated with 
the Doctor, telling him the fee should 
at least be doubled. The answer was, 
“Tt is our contribution and we like to do 
it.”. Just think of it! A country parish 
contributing a summer assembly to the 
Unitarian Young People of Minnesota, 
a parish which not so long ago was a 
mission of the denomination. 

The Conference this year will open on 
Friday evening, June 26. There will be 
_ an informal social, followed by a candle- 
light service in the church. This candle- 
light service, held there the last thing 
each day, is one of the picturesque fea- 
tures of the Conference and is conducted 
| by the young people, following the ex- 
ample of the Star Island conferences. 

There will be a lecture each morning at 

nine o’clock, and another at four. At 

10.30 o’clock, there-is an informal meet- 

ing for the discussion of young people’s 
work in the churches. At five o’clock, 
there is the Hill-Top Gathering on the 
elevation behind the church, and each 
eyening either a lecture or some social 
affair in the parish house. Among the 

“spe this year are Prof. A. EB. Hay- 

of the Department of Comparative 

Religions, University of Chicago, succes- 

sor to George Burnam Foster, and Prof. 

i] d W. Slaten of the Pacific Unitarian 
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‘School for the Ministry. Each of these 


men will give four lectures. Other well- 
known leaders will have a part. 

Perhaps I may say quietly to any older 
person who may attend and have a little 
cash to spare, it is the desire of Dr. 
and Mrs. Norman and the church people 
to enlarge the assembly facilities. If 
you should happen to put down quite a 
fair-sized bill and say “Keep the change,” 
said change would be used for further 
equipment. 

So go the weeks and the seasons in this 
parish. Dr. Norman does not seem to be 
busy, and he causes a leistrely feeling to 
come over his guest. Interesting topics, 
other than shop, are drifted into. At 
one moment, it is an item concerning the 
Pilgrims and Puritans, a subject ever 
dear to his heart; then there is a bio- 
graphical touch in which favorites: like 
Bjornson and Ibsen, some American or 
English philosopher, or perchance some 
outstanding preacher figures; if it is 
night, perhaps you can have a little peep 
through the telescope, and so the delight- 
ful visit passes. Yet, each week there 
must be provided the columns for the 
newspaper; material for his magazine 
must be worked on; some other contri- 
butions of a literary character will have 
their moments of simmering; the care- 
fully prepared weekly sermon must 
evolye; the community events in the 
parish house must have direction; there 
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will be the talks by the wayside and the 
many unexpected things incident to the 
long-time official resident; and, by way 
of variety, an occasional trip in the in- 
terests of the Minnesota Unitarian Con- 
ference, of which he is president this year. 
But Dr. Norman meets his varied tasks 
and Mrs. Norman her hospitalities and 
her leadership in the various women’s 
activities with an ease which is simply 
part of their quiet surroundings. 

Looked at from the outside, the Hanska 
parish is very attractive. To enter such 
a field from the average city church 
would be in most instances a step up. To 
the college student looking toward his 
future, a view of this field might encour- 
age the consideration of rural work. But 
in measuring such attractions and pos- 
sibilities, please remember the Hanska 
field is the result of the thirty years’ 
effort of an intelligent and trained mind, 
which gave itself to a definite purpose. 
If the intelligent and trained minister 
will enter almost any field, urban or rural, 
with the same Christlike self-forgetful- 
ness which has characterized Dr. Nor- 
man, and his predecessor of a brief period, 
Kristopher Jansen, the fields are few 
which in twenty or thirty years will not 
reflect the impress of his character. It 
is not programs but purpose which spells 
a pastor’s success, and makes for him an 
abiding sanctuary in the heart of the 
parishioners. 


Taking the Sun Cure in Leysin 


Notes on the daily life, by an American 


MILES HANSON, JR. 


WITZERLAND has for many centuries 

held out a friendly hand to those who 
have been driven from their own homes 
by religious and political persecution. 
Many cities and towns have even been 
made famous by the strangers in their 
midst. She has now disecvered that her 
mountains, hitherto useful only as hunting 
or pleasure grounds, offer both protection 
and hope to another kind of refugee—to 
those who have been driven from the cities 
and plains by disease. Within a few min- 
utes’ journey from Montreux and Territet, 
beautiful resorts buried in the forests over- 
hanging the lake of Geneva, there has re- 
cently developed the cosmopolitan little 
settlement of Leysin. 

The particular treatment pursued in 
Leysin, the sun cure, is the result of a 
chance observation made by a Swiss physi- 
cian, Dr. Rollier, about twenty-five years 
ago. He noticed that scars became invisible 
on parts of the body which were exposed 
to the Alpine sun, whereas those on the 
unexposed areas were as noticeable as the 
usual scars of sufferers in the cities and 
in the lowlands. This observation sug- 
gested to him the presence of curative 
powers in the sun of high altitudes, and 
led him to try its effect on diseases within 
the body as well as on those at its sur- 
face. After a few years of experimenting, 
Dr. Rollier developed a technique of sun 
treatment by the exposure of the whole 


body to the direct rays of the sun, which 
could be applied with success to a number 
of diseases, but to tuberculosis in particu- 
lar. Naturally, such a treatment requires 
a peculiar combination of conditions. 
There must be no wind. There must be 
no severe cold, even though the altitude 
required for the treatment (about 5,000 
feet) lies near the snow line, and there 
must also be all the facilities of the 
larger cities. Leysin has most of these 
requirements. It rests on a southern slope 
of the Vaudoise Alps almost at the level 
at which the trees disappear and the per- 
petual snows begin, and yet it is in close 
touch with the towns of French Switzer- 
land. It is thus lifted far .out of the 
humid and often polluted air of the val- 
leys into the dry, still, and cool air of the 
snow-covered Alpine peaks. 

The patients come from almost every 
country of the world. The majority, of 
course, are Continental Europeans, al- 
though there are large numbers of English 
and both North and South Americans. The 
patients like to call themselves a League 
of Nations. Perhaps it is a more repre- 
sentative League than that at Geneva. 
Germany and Russia send as many repre- 
sentatives as England, and the delegates 
are not limited to trained politicians and 
statesmen. Every class, from the poorest 
to the richest, is here in contact. It is 
really a cross section of human society 
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whom chance, in the form of ill health, has 
thrown together on a mountain side. 
The search for health is the only com- 
mon bond between the patients. As this is 
so dependent on the weather, it is not long 
before each becomes a barometer, nor long 
before barometers contradict and discus- 
sion becomes animated. The presence of 
a cloud is the signal for distress. When 
the mountain mists blot out the sun, pes- 
simism is universal. Dr. Johnson could 
have no stronger proof of the falsity of his 
theory that weather has no effect on the 
mind than a visit to this mountain village. 
In even a short stay, he would without any 
doubt have experienced (though he might 
not have acknowledged) the difference be- 
tween the elation caused by brilliant cloud- 
less sky rimmed by silent Alpine peaks, 
and the depression produced by the im- 
penetrable ghostly fog, drooping like a 
pall over mountains and valley alike. 
Conversation, the chief pleasure left to 
most of the patients, cannot thrive long on 
the state either of the weather or of the 
general health. In spite of the prohibition 
by polite society of political and religious 
discussion, conversation almost always 
drifts in the direction of either one or the 
other of these subjects—into politics if one 
is feeling well; into religion, if one is not. 
The patients come here with the politi- 
cal ideas and prejudices of their own 
countries. The Frenchman’s foreign policy 
is dominated by Poincaré, and the Italian’s 
by Mussolini. Naturally, the League of 
Nations is seen through the critical eyes of 
these leaders, and its present constitution 
receives very scant praise. Yet all seem 
to agree that a Society of Nations is the 
only way yet discovered to avoid constant 
wars. It is an institution which is re- 
garded as an international necessity. The 
war does seem to have developed an inter- 
national mind. In Leysin there is no race 
prejudice. Each clinic often has as many 
as a score of different nationalities, and 
each race seems to discover nothing strange 
in any other race. Nationality seems an 
entirely artificial classification composed 
upon essentially human nature. The 
French and the Germans are still at war. 
The former still remember the devastation 


of their land, and hate the war that caused. 


it. They want an enduring peace. Ap- 
parently, this generation of Frenchmen 
will always remember their neighbors with 
bitterness. 

Nobody appears to blame the United 
States for not entering the present League 
of Nations.. Yet it always seems as if 
there is a certain sadness in their gradu- 
ally receding hope of any help coming out 
of America. 

Sickness itself seems to have no very 
great influence on political opinion. It 
stimulates neither political reaction nor 
political progress. Naturally it develops 
a feeling of sympathy toward fellow- 
sufferers, but this sympathy hardly ex- 
tends to sufferers in general. 

Sooner or later, the questions of religion 
are bound to be asked. The reason for the 
existence of disease is sure eventually to 
disturb the peace of the long periods of 
inaetivity, especially when the visit of 
death becomes frequent. Yet it is strange 
that such questions are asked but rarely 
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and spasmodically. In general, there is a 
desire to put off the solutions just as long 
as possible. Yet there is no irreligion here. 
Every patient has some belief in God, with 
a very indistinct idea of His nature. His 
character, however, is certainly not clari- 
fied by the existence of disease. The aver- 
age patient follows the reasoning of the 
average man. God exists; disease and 
suffering exist; God is all-powerful, there- 
fore He permits the misery that accom- 
panies sickness. No patient seems willing 
to grant that God sends disease as a pun- 
ishment for sin. Nurses brought up on the 
Bible are apt to speak of the sins of the 
fathers. In conversation, however, they 
prefer those of the grandfathers. The 
patients who actually suffer are never will- 
ing to credit God with vindictiveness. 

It is doubtful if sickness effects any 
revolution in religious ideas or stimulates 
any ardent appeal to God for relief. Catho- 
lic and Protestant alike suffer patiently a 
condition which God is thought to have 
permitted, trusting that He will remove it 
when He will. The idea of God given by 
Christian Science cannot thrive nor even 
be borne in an atmosphere of bacilli and 
physical rays. Yet there is only a very 
blunt sense of God’s purpose in permitting 
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disease. Seldom does any clear idea arise — 


of the use to which its long empty periods 
shall be put. They do not, in general, pro- 
duce any religious feeling. Often one 
hears the complaint, “If I felt that I were 
really growing better by it all, I should 
feel that the time were not wasted. I see 
no such result, and I shall leave here no 
better than when I came.” The whole im- 
pression of mass suffering is one of bar- 
renness. It is a period in which one is 
long submerged, and from which one arises 
into the light, burying nothing but the 
darkest of memories. 

The happiest result of this prolonged 
treatment is the pleasure of discovering 
human nature. It is with the greatest 
delight that one finds that this is the same 
in all men, that the ideas of right and 
wrong are common to all, and that there 
is a distinct agreement on both the value 
and the content of the human ideal. It is 
difficult to imagine why war should ever 
again shatter a culture on the value of 
which all races are agreed. There is a 
European culture based on the common 
human nature of the European races. A 
growing appreciation of this fact is the 
brightest augury for both future peace and 
future progress. e 


For an International Unitarian Association 


"South African chursh observes double centenary 


N HONOR of the centenaries of the 

American and the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Associations, Rev. R. Balm- 
forth of the Free Protestant (Unitarian) 
Church in Cape Town, South Africa, 
preached this sermon series: American— 
May 3, “William Ellery Channing and the 
Humanitarian Interpretation of Chris- 
tianity’; May 10, “Theodore Parker and 
the New Unitarianism’”’; May 17, “Ralph 
Waldo Emerson—the Prophet of the Spir- 
itual Life.” British—May 24, “Richard 


Price and Highteenth-Century Unitarian- © 


ism”; May 31, “Theophilus Lindsey and 
Joseph Priestley, and the Founding of 
the Unitarian Movement”; June 7, “James 
Martineau and his Relation to Unitarian- 
ism and Liberal Religion”; June 14, “The 
Appeal to Youth in Connection with the 
Unitarian Centenary.” - 

A centenary message addressed to the 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and signed by Mr. Balmforth 
and the chairman and secretary of his 
church, contained these definite sugges- 
tions: 

“The present and the future call us to 
continue the good work so well begun 
by our forefathers, and we trust that the 
deliberations of the Centenary conference 


will result in a marked advance in three- 


directions. 

“First, in a greater measure of collabo- 
ration between the American and British 
Unitarian Associations, with a view to an 
increase of missionary work not only 
among English-speaking populations, but 
throughout the whole world—Hast and 
West. 


“Second, in the establishment of an 
International Unitarian Association which 
will make it its aim to establish affiliated 
associations in every country in the 
world; for Unitarianism is, or should be, 
an international religion. 

“Third, in making special endeavors to 
secure the allegiance and co-operation of 
the youth of our churches in practical, 
social, educational, ethical, and religious 
work on the basis that every child born 
into the world, being a child of the Spirit, 
should be given the opportunity of mak- 
ing the best possible use of all its facul- 
ties, with a view to the development of 
its personality and the creation and ful- 
fillment of a more abundant life in the 
service of the Spirit of Truth, Beauty, 
and Good. Anything less than this must 
result in some form of slavery to those 
who are denied these spiritual oppor- 
tunities. 

“The times call for a great aim in re- 
ligion, for the realization of the Kingdom 
of Righteousness on Harth, and youth 
will only respond to solemn calls and high 
ideals. 
of these great principles and ideals, we 
commend your deliberations and your 
work to the blessing of God.” 

The church committee and the Unita- 
rian Literary Society of the Cape Town 
church commemorated the double ecen- 


tenary with a public meeting and social, — 


which was held in the church on Tuesday 
evening, May 26. Addresses were given 
on various aspects of the Unitarian move- 
ment, and there was a short musical 
program. Md Ja. ie 
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In laboring for the realization © 
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' HAD HOPED that while in Poland I 
4+ might succeed in discovering and visit- 
ing a considerable number of the old So- 

_ cinian, or “Arian,” churches or cemeteries 
still existing, for there has been several 

hundred of them in all. But the quest 
| was difficult. There were, indeed, rumors 
- enough of Arian chapels or burial places 

here or there, but in nearly every 
; ease the tradition I followed proved 
faulty. The several chapels or cemeteries 

I heard of in or near Krakow turned out 
upon investigation to be not Arian but 
_ Calvinist. In fact, the word Arian is 
_ popularly used to-day in Poland to cover 
_ almost any form of the Protestant heresy 

without discrimination; and most if not 
} all of the so-called Arian burial mounds 
so common in Galicia are ancient remains 
of a quite different origin. Still,. certain 
- authentic Arian cemeteries have been 
identified. One of them was just outside 
the walls of Krakow; and bodies were 
exhumed, within present memory, in- 
closed in coffins hewn out of logs and 
eoated with pitch, and wearing elegant 
garments indicating the wealth and high 
rank of the deceased. The cemetery has 
now disappeared, but its location is com- 
i memorated in an Aryanska street. Arian 
_ graves opened at Pinczow a century ago 


SOCINIAN EXILES’ LAST CHURCH 


Only half of the building, in Andreaswalde, 
East Prussia, is shown, and this will also be 
torn down, and the only vestige of Unita- 
rianism in this region will be the site of it 
and the baptismal pool by the roadside 


disclosed bodies bearing a metal tablet 
inscribed Scio cui credidi, ‘I know in 
whom I have believed,’ and accompanied 
by a carefully stopped glass bottle con- 


taining a sketch of the life of the de- 


The Last Socinian Church Visited 
A vivid story of the recent experience of an American 


EARL M. WILBUR ; 
President Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 


Not a few of the old Arian chapels still 
exist, some in ruins, some converted to 
secular uses, and some in use as Catholic 
churehes. It would require an automo- 
bile, considerable time, and not a little 
patience to find and visit all these, though 


FORMER ARIAN CHURCH, RAKOW 


Surrounding this ancient building there once 

stood a great Socinian University; the city 

flourished ; but to-day it is a shrunken place, 

with nothing to commend it, the wretchedest 
town the author ever saw 


I cannot well imagine a quest of greater 
interest to a Unitarian. Besides the 
chapel at Luclawice, however, of which 
I have written [THe ReEGisTeR, May 7, 
1925], I visited two others of extraor- 
dinary interest, one because it was 
the most important Socinian church in 
all Poland, and the other because it was 
the last church in which a Socinian con- 
gregation worshiped before the organized 
movement became extinct. 

The first of these was at Rakow, which 
was for over forty years the capital of 
Socinianism. Here was a fine stone 
church, in which were held annual synods 
for the whole kingdom, attended by sey- 
eral hundred delegates. Here the Soci- 
nians had their college with over a thou- 
sand students and a famous staff of 
teachers. Here was the printing press 
which flooded not only Poland but much 
of western Europe with Socinian books, 
chief of which was the Racovian Cate- 
chism. Around these institutions arose 
a prosperous city of thirty or forty thou- 
sand Socinians. Its influence was too 
great to be tolerated by a bigoted Catho- 
lic government; and in 1638 a pretext 
was found for breaking up this nest of 
heresy. The church was dismantled, 
the college pulled down, and the printing 
office broken up. The ministers were 
placed under the ban, and their congre- 
gation scattered to the four winds. It 
was intended to destroy every trace of 
“Arianism” in the place. The work was 
thoroughly done, and from that date the 
decline of our movement in Poland was 
steady and rapid; but from that date 
also the curse of heaven seemed to rest 
upon Rakow, and to-day it is positively 
the wretchedest little town I have ever 
seen. 


Rakow lies some three or four score 
miles northeast of Krakow, in the heart 
of what was but lately Russian Poland, 
and in a district still strongly Russian 
in its characteristics; but to reach it re- 
quired twenty-five hours and my. being 
up most of the night both going and com- 
ing. My visit fell on a raw November 
day, with clouds hanging low. ‘The town, 
now declined to only two or three thou- 
sand, consists of a few streets leading 
out of the market place and lined by one- 
story hovels. The houses were unspeak- 
ably squalid, and animals running at 
large in the muddy streets and market 
place gave the town the appearance of 
a huge barnyard or even pigsty. Half 
the inhabitants were Russian Jews of 
the most repulsive sort. The church still 
stands, reconstructed after the expulsion 
of the Socinians, the sole relic of their 
brilliant history there; and over the door 
is an inscription in Latin rejoicing over 
the expulsion of the impious Arians and 
the restoration of Trinitarian worship 
under the Catholic rite. 

As there was nothing more for me to 
see, and I could not bear to spend a 
whole dreary afternoon in so miserable 
a place, with no decent place even to eat 
in, I made my way to a neighboring vil- 
lage and threw myself upon the hospital- 
ity of a Polish gentleman to whom I had 
no introduction, but whose name I had 
casually learned at Krakow. I was at 
first received with civil reserve; but pro- 
verbial Polish hospitality did not fail. 
Simply to come as an American carries 
one far in Poland. On a rainy afternoon, 


MAIN STREET, RAKOW, 1924 


Animals wallow in the mud, and repulsive 
people move about, making the place look 
like a barnyard or a sty 
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I was given shelter, warmth, and friend- 
ship, was fed, dried out, and put to bed; 
and well on in the dark night was driven 
back to the station with a hearty invita- 
tion to repeat my visit if ever again in 
Poland. <A night’s travel brought me to 
Warsaw. 

The other chureh I visited was just 
over the border in Hast Prussia, in the 
district of Masuria, where the first east- 
ern campaign was fought in the late war, 
and not far from the bloody battle-field 
of Allenstein. When the Socinians were 
banished from Poland in 1660, many of 
them settled in this district, near their 
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old homes, and here they had at least 
two churches. I had read that there 
were remains of one of these at the little 
farming village of Andreaswalde, and re- 
solved to visit it. Leaving the train at 
a lonely station on another dreary day, 
I easily found the village I sought, and 
made at once for what was evidently the 
manor house of the estate, and therefore 
certainly the one once occupied by a So- 
cinian owner. The proprietor was at 
home, and though again I had no intro- 
duction, yet the distance from which I 
had come, and the purpose of my visit, 
aroused his interest and invited his hos- 
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HUGH ROBERT ORR 
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pitality. We fell into conversation; but 
as I did not realize with whom I was 
speaking, my efforts to say the right 
thing were at first unsuccessful. Unwit- 
tingly I trod upon tender ground. My 
host grew suspicious, and before long he 
felt called upon to speak to me with the 
utmost frankness, giving without reserve 
his views of the late war and the respon- 
sibility for it, of the present German 
Government, and of what Germany must 
demand in future. In short, I realized 
that I was in the presence of an Hast 
Prussian Junker of the most pronounced 
(Continued on page 634) 


Written for Rev. Fred V. Hawley on the occasion of his 
twentieth anniversery as minister of Unity Church, Chicago 


I 


Out of the timeless, through sidereal space, 

A mighty comet reeled in headlong flight; 

And, like some maddened living thing, its face 
Was set to break the bounds of boundless night. 
Leaping, it flung-a fiery trail behind, 

A fleece of silken silver which the gust 

Of many a strange magnetic cosmic wind 
Caught up in spirals like the July dust. 

And our small earth is but a paltry mote, 

Our sun is but a dying cinder bright, 

Flicked from that flaming fugitive that smote 
A great white scar across the breast of night. 
And we who quickly pass are but a song, 
Challenging time and fate, but not for long. 


II 


Yet what is this strange waking from the dumb, 
This mighty moving of a thing unborn, 
_ As if some god had stooped and whispered, ‘Come, 
Rise from the dust of ages; it is morn’’? 
What is this travailing that gave us birth 
Out of long darkness and the night of pain? 
What cries of anguish and of joy filled earth 
From fierce refinings of life’s brutish brain? 
We cannot say; we can but blindly see 
A mystery that mothered man and mind, 
And ery, “O mighty marvel, be in me 
The love that long forbeareth and is kind. 
O sad, sweet music that is life, grow strong; 
Let fall from mortal lips your perfect song!” 


IIL 


And is it given to man to find the way 
Through the dark maze of flesh to generous thought, 
Till life shall look on our transfigured clay 
And say, “At last the beauty so long sought’? 
At times we can believe, at times we hear 
The beating wings of some transcending hope, 
Prophetic portents of a triumph near 
That gleams across this pathless way we grope. 
Then darkness falls again; there is no star, 
No faith, no seeing eye, no dream of dawn, 
No leaping fires illume the hills afar; 
Only the groveling flesh too dumb for song— 
Only the brute in us walks earth again, 
And we have lost the light that made us men. 


IV 


Yes, we are earthen lamps whose given flame 
Flickers a little hour and then is spent 
Against the guttering winds that will not wane, 
Nor know we why to us that light is lent. 

We know not why, unless that we may burn 
With beauty like the western star hung low 


For mortal men grown tired of toil to turn 

And grasp what only beauty can bestow. 

It is enough, if only to the end 

Our light shall lift the mantle of the night 

From faces that we love; enough to spend 

Our single gleam to give some dear delight— 
To burn the last drop from the lamp of life, 
Fling it to earth, and proudly quit the strife. 


Vv 


Is there a mystery of recompense 

That evens up our pleasure and our pain? 

Are the books balanced ere we wander hence, 

The scales swung level by our loss and gain? 

The sweetest wine makes bitter all the rest, 

The soul most touched to grace feels most the vile; 

We kiss the rose, its brier stabs our breast, 

And yet we kiss the rose again and smile. 

Oft are we nigh to envying the brute, 

Who knows no human joy, no bitter sting; 

And then, when something in the mind grows mute, 

We beat the bars like some snared wingéd thing, 
And cry, “Give back the beauty that endears, 
Give back the pathos of life’s joy and tears.” 


vI 


The nomad of the desert, he alone 

Reads right the riddle of the sphinx’s face; 

For he finds not the meaning in mute stone, 

But in the wistful heart of all his race. 

So we turn from this seeking in the sand, 

This searching of the sky for some decree, 

And find in the fond touch of some dear hand 

Our only answer to life’s mystery. 

One passes by whose very garments glow 

With the white radiance of his great soul; 

Our spirit reaches out to him and, lo, 

That touch of healing virtue makes us whole. 
The stars go out; they give no guide, no mark— 

_ Only man’s love for man beats back the dark. 


VII 


I have known such a one, whose gentle grace 

Makes music on the clamorous way we go; 

A strength of tenderness is in his face, 

A strength such as the brutish never know. 

Some silent loveliness flings its sweet spell 

Across the years of all our comradeships, 

Something our hallowed days can never tell 

In the prosaic language of our lips. 

Only within our hearts the song is sung, 

Only within a light leaps up to birth, 

Because some kindling spirit walked among 

Our shadowy forms that wander on the earth. 
So you, dear friend and brother, came, 
Touching our unlit lamps with your white flame. 
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Camille "Blaiiiiaeeen 


Camille Flammarion grew old in converse with the stars. Born in 1842, he had reached 


his eighty-third year when he died. Never was any falling-off of his genius noted. His re- 
searches began at the Paris Observatory under Le Verrier in 1858; in 1923 he published his 
Dreams of an Astronomer, and in 1924 his Haunted Houses. In the latter book, his indomitable youthful- 


ness appeared. 


“The Unknown of Yesterday,” he wrote, “is the Truth of To-morrow. We must study every- 


thing, discuss everything, analyze everything, without prejudice. The history of the sciences shows us a 
great number of eminent men, superior spirits, who were stopped in the path of progress by the idea that 


science had spoken her last word. . . . We must be neither credulous nor incredulous.” 


An American Sphinx 
ALFRED R. HUSSEY 


Henry THORHAU, BACHELOR OF NATURE. By 
Leon Bazalgette. Translated by Van Wyck 
Brooks. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. $4.00. 

If you are looking for a biography 
“that’s different,” a biography that throws 
a flood of new light upon one of the enig- 
mas of American literature, written in a 
style fresh, pungent, and consistently in- 
teresting, read this book. It is a strik- 
ing contribution to the literature of life. 
Henry Thoreau is one of the sphinxes in 
what Henry James once called “the 
American scene.” The man’s personality, 
no less than his place among his con- 
temporaries, has always been open to 
question. The number of those who, from 
a personal acquaintance with his letters 
and writings, have arrived at something 
like a just estimate of his art and phil- 
osophy, is small, compared with the num- 
ber of those whose knowledge of him is 
vague, gained from sources mostly sec- 
ond-hand. It has remained for a French- 
man to solve the problem, in a manner 
wholly convincing. Little short of mar- 
velous is it that a Gaul, even by dint of 
careful investigation and unremitting 
study, has been able to get into the skin 
of this Yankee naturalist and noncon- 
formist, and present him and his ideas in 
@ way as persuasive as it is sympathetic 
and picturesque. Already well known as 
the author of a telling biography of Walt 
Whitman, M. Bazalgette has, in his por- 
trait of Thoreau, done even better. His 
book is a searching interpretation not only 
of one man, but of the surroundings amid 
which he lived. Casting his narrative 
into the guise of half-fiction, clothing his 
facts with an imagination whose poetic 
qualities resemble those possessed by 
Hawthorne, he succeeds in making the 
little Concord dreamer come alive. With 
genuine skill are woven into the story ab- 
stracts of the famous journals of Walden, 
Oape Cod, and A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimac, together with occasional 
pen-sketches of Hmerson, Whitman, Al- 
eott, John Brown, and others, the result 
being a literary fabric which is both a 
unity and delightful reading. Particu- 
larly striking is the skill with which is 


- 


presented the unfolding of Thoreau’s 
inner life. Your critic confesses to hav- 
ing read this work with an absorbing 
interest, which deepened to the final page. 
Having finished it, he questions which is 
the more remarkable, the biography it- 
self or the translation of Van Wyck 
Brooks. Together, they constitute a work 
wholly unique and altogether charming. 


Simple Annals of the Road 


Twicn THirty. By Hdward W. Bok. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.50. 

This book is a delightful supplement to 
The Americanization of Edward Bok. In 
the opinion of the reviewer, it does not 
differ from this latter book in the way 
that the author thinks it does, but it is 
none the less fascinating on that account. 
Mr. Bok claims the right to be “preachy” 
in the present volume, but he was 
“preachy” before, even though he is not 
aware of it. Not that any book is to be 
condemned for that. We believe in preach- 
ing, especially if a man’s life can be sum- 
moned to substantiate his doctrine. 

In the light of his sixtieth birthday, at 
which time wisdom may be expected to 
arrive, according to Henry Ward Beecher, 
Mr. Bok surveys his life. The book, how- 
ever, is not heavy with the weight of this 
sexagenarian wisdom. On the contrary, 
it is bubbling over with reminiscences of 
the most sparkling variety. The reviewer 
has a feeling that had Mr. Bok desired 
to expand the Americanization into a two- 


volume autobiography of about one thou- 


sand pages, he would have added to it much 
of the material to be found in Twice 
Thirty. The latter book is not of a differ- 
ent kind. It is a book that supplements 
the earlier in an admirable way, which 
will be good news to the admirers of the 
earlier. 

The author does not seem to feel here 
the limitations of space. He allows him- 
self freedom. And so we have some de- 
lightful tales, like that of the Muffler 
bought at Dubernell’s, and a great many 
anecdotes of distinguished men of Mr. 
Bok’s generation which are extraordi- 
narily revealing. Mr. Bok makes no pre- 
tense to literary excellence. Yet he has 
the supreme literary distinction of sim- 


C.R. J. 


plicity. and vivid forcefulness. His very 
style illustrates his strong conviction that 
life is not in itself difficult, that it be- 
comes so only because we fail to keep it 
simple. 

Between Twice Thirty and The Ameri- 
canization of Hdward Bok there is, how- 
ever, one difference to be detected. The 
latter book was written for the most part 
in the third person, objectively. Yet it 
was filled with the pride of achievement, 
which came very close to being egotistical. 
The former, on the contrary, is written in 
the first person, yet there is less of ego- 
tism init. Perhaps this indicates the com- 
ing of that wisdom of which Mr. Beecher 
spoke. Crd. Ri: 


Trotski on Lenin 


LENIN, BY LHON TroTSKI. New York: Min- 
ton, Balch & Company. $2.50. 

Lenin and Trotski have been the out- 
standing figures in the Russian Reyvolu- 
tion and the Bolshevist régime. There- 
fore, when one writes a book about the 
other, interesting and informing disclo- 
sures may be anticipated. Many articles 
and books have come out of Russia since 
the peace of Brest-Litovsk in 1918. Noth- 
ing, however, which has been written, 
tells of the troubles and attempts at re- 
form better -and more authoritatively 
than this book. ‘Trotski’s voice in these 
pages has no uncertain sound. Because 
he wrote with such independence and 
plainness, he was dismissed from his posi- 
tion’as war minister in the Soviet cabinet, 
though he has since been restored to 
favor. No one knew the leader of the 
Russian Revolution better than he. Some 
time before the drama unfolded by the 
World War, the two met in London, and 
found themselves fellow revolutionists. 
Here Trotski takes up the thread of the 
narrative and carries it on through the 
death of his comrade. He shows the 
trend of his thinking, and how he came 
to be chief actor in the overthrow of 
Czarism. He paints pictures of Lenin 
the man, as well as of Lenin the revolu- 
tionist. Meanwhile he does not hesitate 
to insert his own views. Because he did 
this freely, critics of the book have said 
that he preferred a different policy from 
that followed by his compatriot, and that, 
could he have had his way, affairs in 
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Russia would have taken a decidedly dif- 
ferent trend. A more valuable volume 
for students of the Russian travail has 
not come out of that country, for it is 
the direct testimony of a leading witness, 
and of one ina position to know the inner 
workings of one of the most epoch-making 
revolutions in the history of nations. 
E. H. ©. 


The Comic Mask 


Sixty YEARS OF AMERICAN Humor. A PROSE 
AnTHoLocy. Edited by Joseph Lewis French. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.50. 

An ANTHOLOGY OF HUMOROUS VERSE. Se- 
lected by Helen and Lewis Melville. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 

Mr. AND Mrs. HappocK ABROAD. By Donald 
O. Stewart. New York: George H. Doran Gom- 
pany. $2.00. 

The first two books cover a field hitherto 
much neglected by anthologists. Mr. 
French confines himself to American 
humor from Artemas Ward down to 
Christopher Ward; the authors of the 
other book haye chosen a larger field, 
from Herrick to Owen Seaman. Being 
prose and poetry, they supplement each 
other admirably, though it is not difficult 
to find great gaps in each book. However, 
a book that is selective cannot be at the 
same time inclusive. Mr. French has given 
samples of the work of thirty humorists, 
including most of the well-known names 
in this department of American humor, 
and has added brief biographical sketches 
of the authors represented. The latter 
number among them such well-known 
names as Josh Billings, Mark Twain, Bill 
Nye, Eugene Field, Tom Masson, Stephen 
Leacock, Irvin 8. Cobb, Don Marquis, 
George Ade, and Robert C. Benchley. The 
Anthology of Verse is intended to be rep- 
resentative of the whole field of English 
humorous literature, and the authors do 
not claim that all the pieces included are 
masterpieces. Yet most of them are, and 
though the volume is notably weak in 
contemporary American verse, the whole 
does introduce one to a delightful realm 
of jollity. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Haddock Abroad is the en- 
gaging tale of an adventurous couple from 
the time they made up their minds to 
make legion envious by going abroad 
with their remarkable young daughter 
Mildred to the time they reached what the 
Captain hoped might be the shore of 
Frdnce. It is a book of continuous fun, 
which will prove to be a good antidote-for 
the blues. 


A Bounteous Harvest 


From CoLunce Gates. By Caroline Hazard. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

The gathered harvest of many fruitful 
years, this book will be welcomed not 
only by every Wellesley graduate but by 
every lover of good reading. For eleven 
years president of the leading American 
eollege for women, Miss Hazard has 
brought together between the covers of 
a single volume thirty-two addresses de- 
livered by her during her term of service. 
Although they cover a wide range of 
topies, naturally they concern themselves 
chiefly with the intellectual status and 
higher education of the writer’s own sex. 
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Their conspicuous characteristics are 
common sense, spiritual insight, a keen 
appreciation of historical perspective, a 
sincere religious faith, all of which find 
expression in a style which is always 
clear, cultivated, and unassuming. Per- 
haps best in the collection are the three 
papers on Alice Freeman Palmer, although 
one or two others, notably the addresses 
on “History and Character” and ‘The 
Law of Liberty,” run these hard. For 
the variety of subjects discussed, the 
scholarship and discerning optimism dis- 
played, the book makes interesting read- 
ing. It closes with a poem entitled “The 
Illuminators,” which was well worthy of 
preservation. A.B. H. 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


HANDICAPPED. THE Lirp STORY OF 
FREDERICK A. BisBer. By Dorothy Hall, 
with the collaboration of Frank Oliver 
Hall. Boston: Universalist Publishing 
House. 


The moving history of a minister 
who, though badly disabled by physi- 
cal disabilities, nevertheless won out. 
A book rich in inspiration for all who 
find themselves handicapped in the 
battle of life. On the martyr-roll of 
the Universalist communion of saints, 
the name of Frederick Bisbee deserves 
a conspicuous place. A lifelong suf- 


ferer, seldom free from bodily pain, 
in spite of.burdens which would have 
defeated most men, he conquered his 


obstacles, turned defeat to victory, 
lived a life rich in usefulness and an 
abounding spirit of good cheer. As 
boy, theological student, minister, and 
editor, his dominant qualities were 
courage, good humor, sympathy, open- 
mindedness, a spiritual faith radiant, 
progressive, clear-sighted. To the nar- 
rative of his career are added tributes 
from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own 
writings. The resulting volume is im-. 
pressive out of all proportion to its 
size. A.R. H. 


Tell Me a Story 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION THROUGH SvToRY-TELL- 
ING. By Katherine D. Cather. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

Again the Methodists have put us in 
their debt by publishing an outstanding 
volume in religious education. The uni- 
versal appeal of the story-telling method, 
the story interests of children, and tech- 
nique of story-telling are all set forth 
in this book in a capable way. The book 
itself does not tell stories, but it direcis 
the reader to plentiful sources of story 
material, especially Biblical. The book 
lacks an index, but the table of contents 
is unusually full, so that the lack is less 
felt. Especially valuable are the chapters 
on the story interests of children, on 
the technique of story-telling, and on the 
preparation of the story-teller. We com- 
mend the book to mothers and teachers as 
a worth-while addition to their tools of 
instruction. E. F. 
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Tun GOLDEN TREASURY OF MoppRN Lyrics. 
Selected by Lawrence Binyon. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

This book is intended to supplement the 
original Golden Treasury published in 
1861, which excluded the work of living 
poets. The present book is thus able to 
include the Victorian poets, and carries 
the reader forward from the death of 
Byron in 1824, where to all intents and 
purposes the previous anthology ended, up 
to the present day. The book deliberately 
omits the poetry of America and of the 
overseas Dominions, and it dares not put 
forward the claim to comprehensiveness ; 
but it does present an extraordinarily 
beautiful collection of lyrics, divided by 
the death of Tennyson into two parts. 


A YEAR OF PrRoPpHESYING. By H. G. Wells. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


This book has already been referred to 
in these columns, and will receive but 
brief mention here. Within its covers 
have been bound fifty-five articles, the 
product of a year of steady journalism. 
A great variety of subjects claims Mr. 
Wells’s facile pen, and what he says is 
always worth listening to, whether his 
conclusions command our assent or not. 


Tup Spvpn SLEEPERS. By Francis Beeding. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.00. 


An exciting tale of a great conspiracy 
which centers in Geneva, a tale after the 
manner of Oppenheim. In it figure a 
cipher message, a murder in the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations, a dia- 
bolical chemist, and a plot that involves 
the great Field Marshal Paul von Luden- 
burg. All the ingredients for intrigue of 
the most thrilling order are present, and 
the author heaps the bowl full. 


Tue INEVITABLE MILLIONAIRES. By HZ. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

By the conditions of a curious will, the 
two brothers. of the story are compelled 
to cultivate the art of spending the income 
from an enormous fortune. They abandon 
their simple life in obedience to a deep 
sense of duty, and try vainly to make 
their expenditures keep pace with their 
mounting wealth. Thereby hangs the tale, 
for theirs is the touch of Midas. — 7 


PIMPERNEL AND ROSEMARY. By Baroness 
Orczy. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$2.00. 


The scene of this story shifts quickly 
from England to Hungary and Roumania, 
where Peter Blakeney in a series of thrill- 
ing adventures wins his way through to 
the woman he thought he had lost forever. 
The descendant of the Scarlet Pimpernel 
of the French Revolution inherits his for- 
bear’s courage and charm. 

. Tur Sien or Evin. By Anthony Wynne. 
Philadelphia: J. B. LippincoztCompany. $2.00. 

Gruesome and baffling clues followed by 
the great detective and surgeon, Dr. 
Hailey, lead at last to the disclosure of 
the real criminal and the release of the 
man who had been convicted of crime. 


. 


An Evening with the Bears 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Once in the long ago, a young farmer 
planted a garden on a sunny slope of his 
wilderness farm in the north country. 
The farm was so new that it was still 
covered with tall forest trees except in 
two spots. One of these spots was the 
clearing where the farmer planted his 
garden. ,He worked long months cutting 
down the trees and burning the stumps 
on that sunny slope before he could plow 
the land and plant his big garden in the 
springtime. 

The other spot where trees had been 
cut down anda clearing made in the forest 
was the place where the farmer built his 
log cabin. In the cabin clearing was a 
spring of pure water, and this was the 
reason the family chose that spot for their 
home. 

It was a small family: only the father, 
mother, and their little girl, whose name 
was Nancy. Before the garden land was 
cleared and the cabin built, the little 
family lived with Nancy’s grandfather 
and grandmother in the big new farm- 
house about a mile away. Nancy’s father 
was once their little boy; and. when he 
was a little boy, he too had lived in a log 
cabin. : 

That was one reason why Nancy liked 
to live in her own new house. It seemed 
wonderful to the little girl to see their 
new garden growing where she had 
walked beneath forest trees. 

There was another reason, though, why 
little Nancy sometimes wished that she 
and her family were still living in her 
grandfather’s farmhouse and that her 
father had not planted his garden on the 
sunny slope. The reason was that late in 
summer, when sweet corn was delicious 
and the garden was filled with good things 
to eat, bears came every other night and 
helped themselves. 

To this day no one knows why the bears 
came every other night instead of every 
night. It is little Nancy’s mother who 


tells the story, and she says she used to 


think that the bears kept a calendar, or 
perhaps they ate enough at one meal to 
last two days. Anyway, the bears ate 
sweet corn every other night as if it had 
been planted for them. They took the 
husks off the corn, too, and ate only the 
sweet kernels. 

Every other night these bears not only 
ate all the corn they wished for, and other 
vegetables, but they trampled down the 
growing things and did great damage 
with their big feet. 

If the bears had come one at a time, 
Nancy’s father might have shot them; but 
it was not safe for one man to try to 
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shoot three or four bears at a time with 
one gun. Those bears must have laughed 
at traps, too, because the farmer couldn’t 
catch them that way. 

At last two big boys from a far-away 
city came visiting at the log cabin. They 
were little Nancy’s uncles, and their 
names were Jimmy and Johnny. The 
boys told Nancy that they were once her 
mother’s little brothers, and then they 
laughed. The reason Jimmy and Johnny 
laughed was because it seemed a joke to 
them that they had ever been such little 
fellows as they were before Nancy’s 
mother left their home. 

When those boys heard about the bears. 
they offered to get rid of them for Nancy’s 
father. They said they would go and-stay 
all the evening in the garden and get the 
bears; they intended to shoot them. 

Little Nancy thought that Jimmy and 
Johnny were the bravest boys in the 
world when they talked like that, but at 
first her father only shook his head. At 
last, though, the boys explained their 
plan and then Nancy’s father nodded his 
head and smiled; he said their plan was 
a good one. 

In the garden was a tall, upstanding 
trunk of a tree that had not been cut 
down and rooted out, although all its 
branches were gone. Nancy’s father 
called it the old stub. 

“We'll nail bits of wood across the old 
stub all the way from the bottom to the 
top,” Jimmy explained. 

“And then we'll build a strong plat- 
form on the very top of the stub,” Johnny 
continued. ; 

“After that,” Jimmy went on, “we'll 
take our guns, and before it gets dark 
we'll climb our ladder to the top of the 
old stub and then we'll get out on the 
platform at the top and wait for the 
bears !” ' 

“And when the bears come,” Johnny 
finished, ‘‘we’ll shoot down on them, bang 
—bang, and little Nancy will have some 
new bearskin rugs, and we'll have a few 
to take home to our mother!” 

In bright sunshine, the boys worked on 
the old stub in the garden. They nailed 
strips across the stub until they made a 
fine ladder reaching to the top. It took 
them a long time to make a strong plat- 
form of poles at the top; but when their 
work was finished, the boys were proud 
and happy. 

“And now we are ready to pass an eye- 
ning with the bears, soon as your father is 
at home,’”- Jimmy told little Nancy at the 
supper-table that night. 

It happened that the little girl’s father 


was away and was not expected home 
until late in the evening. However, the 
boys finally decided to surprise Nancy’s 
father. They would help get the chores 
done early and then shoot the bears that 
very night; they intended to shoot at 
least four. 

It was beginning to grow dark when 
Jimmy and Johnny carried their new guns 
to their platform at the top of the stub 
and settled themselves for an evening 
with the bears. From that high platform 
they could plainly see the log cabin, be- 
cause a broad path had been cut through 
the forest to connect the two clearings. 

“Good-night,” the boys called from their 
outlook to little Nancy, and “Good-night,” 
she answered. 

Soon after that the darkness came. It 
was an inky-black darkness, with not a 
star in sight. 

“What if we should fall off?’ whispered 
Johnny. 

“We shall have to be careful,’ answered 
Jimmy. 

Then they waited, and they waited and 
they waited, until it seemed to the boys 
as if hours had passed, and then the 
bears came. The boys never knew how 
many bears came into the garden that 


Poplar Trees 


Poplar trees are laughing trees, 
With lilting, silver call. 

Willow trees droop weepingly 
And never laugh at all. 


Maple trees are gorgeous trees 
In crimson silk and gold; 
Pine trees are but sober trees, 

Aloof and very old. 


Black-oak trees walk sturdily, 
And live oaks eager run; 

The sycamores stand lazily 
Beneath the summer sun. 


But poplar trees are laughing trees 
Wherever they may grow— 
The poplar trees are happiest 
Of all the trees I know. 
—John Russell McCarthy. 


Sentence Sermon 


There is nothing common, nothing 
trifling, nothing un-wonderful in the uni- 
verse !—W. OC. Gannett. 


night. They could hear the big animals 
tear the husks from the corn and eat it 
noisily while they bumped and tramped 
about in the garden. 

At first Johnny and Jimmy were so 
frightened they feared they might fall 
off the uncomfortable platform. Then 
they discovered that they had made a 
great mistake. 

“We should have brought the lantern,” 
whispered Jimmy: 
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My Curious Cat 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


My teacher wanted me to write 
“Some Curious Facts about My Cat.” 
Of course, Jane doesn’t scratch or bite— 
There’s nothing curious about that. 


But when she mews to be let out, 
And I jump up and leave my play 
Or work—without a single doubt 
That she’ll run right out, anyway— 
Why then she’ll stop, right on the sill, 
And wave her tail, and sort of blink, 
And keep me waiting—yes, she will! 
What makes her act so, do you think? 


I think that’s ‘‘curious!’’ Now, don’t you? 
Then, sometimes, when I want to play, 
She’ll curl up round, and give a mew, 
And go to sleep quick, right away! 
Then, sometimes, when I’m working hard, 
She’s bound to play! And make me, too! 
And bothers me until she’s barred 
Right out! I think that’s “curious,” too! 


And just a little while ago, 
I went to get my big best hat— 
All fuzzy, soft and warm, you know— 
What do you think? That “curious” cat 
Had found the closet door ajar, 
And my best hat just suited her 
For her four kits! I called Mamma, 
And how Jane did hump up and purr! 


I hated so to take my hat! 

Oh, I could -write, and write, and write 
Just “Curious Facts about My Cat!” 

I haven’t had to think one mite! 


“We can’t see a thing in the darkness,” 
agreed Johnny. “We can’t see a single 
bear !” 

“But we can hear.” said Jimmy. 
listen to them. will you?” 

“And we can feel,’ added Johnny. “I 
believe a big bear is scratching his back 
on this stub. Do you feelit rock? Could 
a bear climb up here?” 

“He might try,” Jimmy admitted in a 
scared whisper. “He might break the old 
stub right off, and then where would 
we be?” 

“Let’s shoot!” Johnny suggested. 

The next minute the bears must have 
been surprised. There they were, enjoy- 
ing a delightful dinner on a quiet peaceful 
night, when down from the sky above 
their very heads spoke the terrible voices of 
two guns, “Bang-bang, bang-bang!” After 
that there were so many more bang-bangs 
that the bears fled. 

After a few minutes of silence in the 
garden, the cabin door opened and an 
anxious voice called, “Are you all right, 
boys?” 

“Oh, yes,” Jimmy answered. “The 
bears have us treed. We are having a 
beautiful time out here in the dark. We 
have used up all our shot and don’t dare 
come down because maybe we have 
wounded a bear or two. We forgot to 
bring the lantern, so we couldn’t see and 
we can’t see!” 

“Then you stay where you are, boys,” 
Nancy’s mother warned them. “You stay 
right there until Father comes home!” 
It sounded as if she were laughing. 

And there they stayed, huddled together 
on a high platform in the cold garden 
until Nancy’s father came home three 
hours later! Again the cabin door opened, 
and this time a man with a gun and a 
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lantern came to rescue the two brave 
hunters. Jimmy and Johnny were so 
thankful to get into the house and in bed 
that they didn’t care who laughed. 

Next morning the family found bunches 
of bear’s fur in the garden, but little 
Nancy said there wasn’t enough of the 
fur to stuff a pillow for her smallest doll. 
She thought that was a great joke on the 
boys. 

As for the bears, they came no more 
that season to the garden on the sunny 
slope; so, although Johnny and Jimmy 
had no bearskin rugs to take home, they 
are telling their grandchildren to this 
day about how they got rid of bears for 
little Nancy’s father. 

[All rights reserved] 


A Dandelion Doctor 


FAITH LOVELL 


Everybody knows that in spring the 
first gay golden flowers to dot the 
meadows and lawns are dandelions. As 
the days pass, their yellow heads droop 
till they are covered with fuzzy gray 
eaps. Along comes a summer wind and 
poof—away blow their heads, caps, tas- 
sels, and all. Some blow south, some 
blow north, some blow east, and some 
blow west, and some find queer hiding 
nooks all their own. One gray speck in 
our story floated into a friendly elm tree, 
and nestled lazily in the fork made by 
two large limbs. When autumn came, 
the elm let some of its leaves fall into 
the fork,—a blanket for the little seed, 
and later still, the snow made the blan- 
ket yet warmer. 

Near the elm stood a little white house, 
and one of its windows was even with 
the fork where the little seed drowsed. 
A little girl named BHllen lived in the 
house; and usually, because she wasn’t 
as strong as well, racing children, she 
sat at the window which looked into the 
elm tree. 

One warm spring day, as Hllen sat at 
the open window, she noticed something 
green growing, not on the ground, but 
right in the crotch of the elm tree. What 
could be growing so snugly there? Every 
day she watched, until one day when 
she came to the window, a golden dande- 
lion bowed her a gay greeting. A bright 
little comrade, it amused her that spring 
and summer, for all summer the hardy 
little plant grew in the tree and looked 
down at the rest of the dandelion family 
growing on the lawn below. And in the 
winter it went to sleep again in the pro- 
tecting arms of the big tree. 

One morning, early the next spring, 
Ellen heard a scraping outside her win- 
dow, and, to her dismay, saw men scrap- 
ing the bark of the elm to rid it of eggs 
which might hatch into destructive cater- 
pillars. Of course Ellen didn’t want the 
trees eaten, but would her own little 
dandelion plant escape? 

It was an anxious wait, but at last a 
tip of green showed, and soon that ad- 
venturous little plant put out no less 
than nine golden blossoms, all in one 
day! In the early summer of that same 
year, Ellen was so much better-that she 
was able to walk. I. dare say all her 
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friends thought her good doctor deserved 
the credit for her recovery, but Ellen 
herself always thought that stanch little 
Doctor Dandelion had a great deal to do 
with it. 


A Monument to Edison 


At Menlo Park, New Jersey, a monu- 
ment in the form of a bronze tablet em- 
bedded in a huge bowlder, was unveiled 
to Thomas Alva Edison, famous inventor. 
It stands on the site where Edison made 
many of his discoveries, and was given 
to the State of New Jersey by the “Hdi- 
son Pioneers,’—appreciative men who 
have worked with Mr. Edison. Though 
present, the famous inventor took no part 
in the ceremonies. Mrs. Edison unveiled 
the monument. The bronze tablet is in- 
scribed : 

“On this site—1876-1882—Thomas Alva 
Edison began his work of service for the 
world, to illumine the path of progress and 
lighten labor for mankind. ‘This tablet 
is placed by the Edison Pioneers to at- 
test the gratitude of the industries he did 
so much to create.” 


Thinking versus Memory 


President John Grier Hibben, of Prince- 
ton, recently said, in a talk to the stu- 
dents: 

“T think the tendency of education has 
been to put too great a strain upon the 
memory. There is as much actual pleas- 
ure to be derived from thinking as from 
athletics and various sports. ‘The best 
wish I could have for you is that some- 
where in your college course you will 
come across something so interesting that 
you will. want to trace it down to the 
primary source. Few people realize how 
delightful it is for one to exercise his 
intellectual faculty. I do not wish you 
to feel that your university life is divided 
into two halves—on the one hand that 
which represents a good time, such as 
sports, and on the other the drudgery of 
work.” vy 


Sonny’s Pets 
MARJORIE DILLON 


When Sonny starts to school, they watch 
With puzzled, solemn eyes; 

And Carlo trots halfway, then turns 
And wags his sad good-bys. 


Sleek Malta, from her window sill, 
Calls cunning kittens gray, 

And has them learn their lessons, too, 
While Sonny is away. 


-The barnyard pets don’t understand. 


The wobbly little calf 
Skips lonesomely and calls his “Ma-a”; 
He misses Sonny’s laugh. 


But watch them in the afternoon! 
They always liven up, 

Old Carlo races down the path, 
As frisky as a pup. 


The kittens frolic, while the ducks 
Quack gaily from the pool. 

Oh, everything is happy when 
Wee Sonny comes from school! a 
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_ At the British Centenary Meetings 


They sing Dr. Wendte’s Centenary hymn 


HE STORY of the opening meetings 

of the English Centenary celebration 
in London contains many names familiar 
to American Unitarians, what with the 
American yisitors participating and the 
English and Continental European guests 
who lately toured America and spoke from 
platforms in Boston, Mass., during Anni- 
versary Week. In chronological order, 
these names appear in the record of the 
proceedings so far reported by the In- 
quirer, Wnglish Unitarian weekly: Hugh 
R. Rathbone, president of the British and 
Foreign Association; Mrs. Sydney Mar- 
tineau, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow, Rev. Alfred Hall, Mrs. Oscar C. 
Gallagher, Rey. Curtis W. Reese, Dr. 
George Boros, Dr. Nicholas Jozan, Dr. 


Norbert F. Capek, C. Sydney Jones, and 


—one guest in America a year earlier— 


Dr. L. P. Jacks. 


Dr. Eliot and Dr. Charles W. Wendte, 
together with Bishop Ferencz, Lady Dur- 
ning-Lawrence, Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, 
and G. W. Brown, were elected honorary 
members of the British and Foreign As- 
sociation at its annual business meeting 
on June 2. At the public meeting of the 
Association the following evening, Dr. 
Wendte’s Centenary hymn, “Forever Pio- 
neers,” was sung. 

An informal reception was held at 
Essex Hall after the business meeting. 
That evening, at the religious service held 
in Dutch Church, Austin Friars, the ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. J. H. Weather- 
all of Essex Church, Kensington. A con- 
ference on Home Work came Wednesday 
morning, June 3, and in the afternoon 
there was a luncheon to foreign delegates 
and other guests. Notable addresses were 
given that evening at the public meeting. 

At the Tuesday business session, Presi- 
dent Rathbone, moving the adoption of the 
secretary’s and the treasurer’s reports, 
referred to the immensely encouraging 
impressions made upon himself and other 
British representatives at the American 
Centenary meetings. 

THE ReGisteR will publish later an in- 
terpretive account of the entire celebra- 
tion, contributed by an English corre- 
spondent. Of the meetings that followed 
Tuesday and Wednesday, on the business 
session, the Inquirer reports in a pre- 
liminary news sketch, in part, as follows: 


RECEPTION 


Essex Hall was filled to its utmost 
capacity. The cases containing historical 
exhibits added much to the interest of 
many who were present, although most 
were kept sufficiently engaged in conver- 
sation with friends meeting from all parts. 
Tea was served from half-past four, and 
soon after five the presidents of the two 
Associations that have their headquarters 
at Essex Hall, H. R. Rathbone and F. W. 
Marsland, gave a cordial welcome to the 
members and guests. The former pre- 
ceeded his remarks with an affectionate 
reference to the Rey. H. Enfield Dowson, 


now lying in extreme weakness at his 
home at Gee Cross. The audience cor- 
dially assented to the president’s proposal 
to send a telegram to their dear old friend 
and leader. Mr. Rathbone then repeated 
his testimony as to the highly inspirit- 
ing effect of the Boston meetings upon 
himself and all the other British repre- 
sentatives at the American Centenary. 
On the present occasion they had with 
them, he was happy to learn, visitors 
from Transylvania and Czechoslovakia as 
well as from America, and to them all 
he would express the universal pleasure 
at their coming to this British celebra- 
tion, and the hearty good wishes of the 
Association toward them. Mr. Marsland 
added a word in the interests of the 
younger generation; it was in their hands 
that the future lay, and he was glad that 
on both sides of the Atlantic attention 
to the young was now given. 

Dr. 8S. A. Eliot, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, who was in- 
vited to respond to the welcome given 
to all the foreign visitors, was received 
with loud and long-continued applause. 
Speaking in his happiest vein, he delighted 
the audience by his expressions of warm 
appreciation of those who had represented 
this country at the Boston meetings and 
had visited so many churches in the United 
States. The century which had now come 
to a close had bequeathed a great inherit- 
ance to the present generation, and he 
trusted that inheritance would be used to 
the full, with a deep sense of the responsi- 
bility it involved and the great oppor- 
tunity which it enabled them to contem- 
plate as the share of Unitarianism in 
shaping the future of mankind. They 
sought to combine the principles of 
stability in conviction with progress of 
thought. They were not out simply for 
novelty; their movement was rooted in 
past experience, and they had much to 
hold fast. But their look was forward 
to wider truth and larger life and more 
effectual work for the good of mankind. 
Dr. Eliot especially touched the hearts of 
his hearers by his references to the prin- 
ciples which his country had inherited 
from theirs, by his hopes of what the 
two in fraternal co-operation could do 
for the world, and by his words of hom- 
age to the Old Country. 

At the close of Dr. Eliot’s remarks, the 
members resumed social intercourse, which 
continued, inside the Hall and out, till the 
time came to turn toward the ancient 
Dutch Church in Austin Friars, where 
the hundredth annual service was to be 
held. 

CENTENARY SERVICE 

This service was a great occasion and 
all was greatly done in it. The grand 
nave of the former Augustinian monas- 
tery dating from the thirteenth century 
(the nave being of the fourteenth), and 
replete with historical associations of the 
deepest interest, can hardly have gathered 
in so large a congregation before. Never 
was the spirit of united thanksgiving and 
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earnest aspiration more evident; the de- 
voutness of that great act of worship and 
the fullness of the congregational singing 
would alone have marked the event as one 
outstanding in the memory of all. But 
there were many reasons for deep emotion. 
Was it not within those very walls that, in 
the times of the later Tudors, the Protestant 
refugees from the Continent had been 
given a place for worship? Had not some 
of them, at least, with adventurous spirit, 
preached a doctrine pointing onward 
toward what came at last to be known as 
Unitarian? As time went on, the place 
had been assigned to the Dutch alone; 
and it was good to realize how close the 
tone of worship and the principles of 
teaching that prevail there now are to 
those general among our own congrega- 
tions. The whole scene was suggestive of 
that wider unity to which, as it proved, 
the preacher was to turn our thoughts. 

The Rev. J. H. Weatherall, the preacher 
on this memorable day, rose fully to the 
height of the occasion. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, one of our esteemed 
American visitors, read the lessons in a 
full rich voice that seemed to render the 
familiar words of Scripture more impres- 
sive than ever. The prayers were all 
chosen from Martineau’s Services, and 
thus evoked enriching memories while 
being also singularly appropriate to the 
peculiar circumstances of the day. 

-With humble penitence for their own 
faults, said the preacher, they cherished 
with grateful pride the memory of the 
fathers. Their Unitarian movement had 
been great in the past, but it had the 
possibility of a future beyond their bright- 
est dreams. The passage in the fourth 
chapter of John which had been read, 
insisted upon worship, but it must be 
spiritual worship and in truth. ‘Theirs 
had always been an effort toward greater 
truth in worship; they were ‘Modernists” 
long before the word was invented, seek- 
ing to reconcile what they held was the 
truth of God with what man discovered 
for himself. There was a lesser Unita- 
rianism, chiefly concerned with the idea 
of the single personality of God, and a 
larger, which transcended all parochialism ~ 
and included the whole movement of man 
toward the divine. Theirs was a religion 
always insistent on veracity, always prac- 
tical, large-minded in the service of the 
community. 

A collection for the funds of the Asso- 
ciation realized £55. 


CoNFERENCE 


On Wednesday morning, a well-attended 
conference on “Home Work” was held at 
Caxton Hall, Mrs. Sydney Martineau pre- 
siding. Before calling on the first speaker 
of the day, the chairman gave a graceful 
invitation to the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, 
who had been the organizing mind of the 
Association for nearly thirty years, to 
speak a word on that occasion. 

Miss Alice Haigh (head mistress of 
Channing House School) then gave an ex- 
tremely interesting address on “Religion 
and Education,” and quoted some strik- 
ing instances of the sort of problems which 
she found girls pondering. Both she and 
H. Lang Jones (head master of Willaston 
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School) expressed the conviction that there 
was much more of serious thinking among 
the young people than was sometimes 
thought. Subsequently, the Rey. A. Hall 
(Sheffield) in his address on “Religion and 
Social Work” gave startling figures as 
to the large number of young people in 
Sheffield who were neither employed nor 
being educated—wasting the most precious 
years of their lives. Discussion followed. 


LUNCHEON 


Following the conference, a luncheon 
to which the president had invited over 
three hundred guests, including the min- 
isters, delegates, and foreign and other 
visitors, took place at the Victoria Hotel, 
Northumberland Avenue. Along one side 
of the famous “King Edward VII Room,” 
which was radiant with color and light, 
was the high table with about forty guests, 
at right angles being ten tables, each accom- 
modating some twenty-six or more. The 
toast of “The King,’ having been duly 
honored, the president gave an interesting 
address introductory to the “sentiment” 
of ‘‘The New Century.” He specially urged 
the importance of attending to the reli- 
gious culture of the young, and expressed 
the opinion that unless the orthodox 
churches speedily became “modernized” 
in thought, there would be a deplorable 
development of Roman Catholicism on the 
one hand or of what was called “Funda- 
mentalism” on the other. Would not the 
religion that Unitarians profess, or some- 
thing greater proceeding from it, afford 
the best basis for the advance of Chris- 
tianity in the future? Dr. 8. A. Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, replied. As on the day before, 
he emphasized the combination of per- 
manence with progressive effort. The best 
proof of Unitarian efficiency in religion 
was the multiplying of useful and hon- 
orable lives, such as were found on both 
sides of the Atlantic; and with this, there 
should be preserved the utmost loyalty to 
the institution which best produces such 
lives, viz., the Free Christian Church. Dr. 
Carpenter next proposed “Our Visitors 
from Other Lands,” indicating with skill- 
ful touches the special interest attaching 
to each of them and the communities 
which they represented; and replies were 
made by Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher (Women’s 
Alliance, U. S. A.), Rev. C. W. Reese 
(Chicago and the Middle West), Miss 
M. E. Richmond (for New Zealand), 
Madame Loyson (Paris), Revs. Dr. Boros 
(Kolozsvaér) and Dr. Jozan (Budapest), 
and Dr. Capek (Prague). The Rey. Dr. 
Gow proposed “Kindred Societies,’ to 
which the Rey. C. J. Street (president of 
the National Conference) responded. Bach 
of them indicated emphatically the de- 
sirability and the near probability of a 
closer rapprochement between the Associa- 
tion and the Conference. 

Dr. W. H. Drummond, in eloquent terms, 
then proposed the health of the president 
and Mrs. Rathbone, which was received 
with enthusiasm. Incidentally he men- 
tioned the gratifying fact that on Friday 
(June 5) the honorary degree of LL.D. 
was to be conferred on Mr. Rathbone by 
Liverpool University, of which he had 
been treasurer for many years. After a 
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few words of graceful acknowledgment by 
Mr. Rathbone, the company dispersed. 


PusLic M&rErTIne 


There was a large audience at Caxton 
Hall in the evening, the president (H. R. 
Rathbone) in the chair. After the sing- 
ing of Dr. Wendte’s “Centennial Hymn,” 
Dr. Jacks, who was unfortunately suffer- 
ing from a severe cold, gave the opening 
address, his subject being “The Call of 
Truth.” Despite his evident disability, he 
succeeded in presenting a series of thought- 
compelling aphorisms as to truth, con- 
ceived and actual, and held the atten- 
tion of his hearers throughout a long 
discourse. The Rey. W. G. Tarrant fol- 
lowed with an address on “Heroisms of 
the Past,” as he said, supplying “a back- 
ground” for the speakers who followed. 
The first of these was C. Sydney Jones, 
whose speech on “The Living Present” was 
marked by all his accustomed vivacity, wit, 
and earnestness; and he was warmly ap- 
plauded at the close. P. M. Oliver wound 


.up the series with a brilliant exposition 


of the need of continued exploration and 
aspiration, his subject being “Visions of 
the Future.” The addresses were supple- 
mented by a few appropriate remarks from 
the president, and the meeting closed with 
hymn and benediction. 


The Last Socinian Church Visited 
(Continued from page 628) 


type; and it was several minutes before 
I managed to steer the bark of our con- 
versation into calmer waters. Then we 
went out for a walk, and he showed me 
all I had hoped to see. 

Here, at the foot of the knoll on which 
the four-hundred-year-old residence stood, 
was the pool in which the Socinians had 
immersed those who professed their faith. 
Across the street was the building which 
had served as their church, now occupied 
for more than a century by peasants. 
Their tradition has corrupted Arianer 
into Oriander, but the identification of 
the place is clear. I entered the large 
kitchen in which the meetings had once 
been held, learned what I could from the 
peasants as to the old traditions, and 
took photographs. I had come none too 
soon. Unitarian worship here ceased, if 
I remember rightly, at about the end of 
the eighteenth century, when the last 
minister died; and thus ended the last 
Socinian church in history. The prop- 
erty was divided about 1815, and the last 
professed Unitarians in WDHast Prussia 
died eighty or ninety years ago. The con- 
cluding footnote is now being written. 
Last summer, half the old building was 
pulled down and a new dwelling erected 
in its place. Next summer [1925] the 
remaining half is to go the same way, 
and nothing will remain but the site and 
the baptismal pool by the roadside. I 
shall have been the last Unitarian to see 
the building in which the last Socinian 
congregation worshiped, and I suspect 
that I am also the only one that ever 
visited it at all. But I am glad to share 
the experience and my photograph with 
the readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
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Since writing the above I have visited 


Siena, in Italy, and as it is also a Unita- 
rian shrine, and many readers of THE 
REGISTER will be visiting it first or last, 
I will add a postcript. For it was Siena 


‘that gave birth to Faustus Socinus, and 


to his uncle Lelius, who has sometimes 
been called the original patriarch of Uni- 
tarianism. In Via Ricasoli 25 one may 
see the old Sozzini palace where Lelius 
was born, though the commemorative tab- 
let formerly on the street wall has now 
disappeared, leaving place to ‘one for 
Vittorio Alfieri instead, and the building 
is now known as the Palazzo Costa. The 
house of an earlier ancestor, the cele- 
brated jurist Mariano Sozzini, the elder, 
stands back from the street in the Piazza 
dei Alberghi, Via Cavour. In the Com- 
munal Library, adjoining the Academy 
of Fine Arts, are various letters of Faus- 
tus, and interesting bronze medallions of 
him and Lelius; and in the possession of 
Signorina Bianchi-Bandinelli, Via Rica- 
soli 54, is a beautiful portrait which she 
is proud to show and would be glad to 
sell to some interested Unitarian, which 
is traditionally of Leelius, and is said to be 
by Titian, though I could not feel sure it 
was in his manner. It ought to be in the 
permanent possession of some Unitarian 
institution, else it is bound ere long to 
be lost to knowledge. ' 

But most interesting of all was a drive 
out of town, past the Osservanza, convent 
intimately connected with the name of 
Ochino, whose name stands on our list of 
confessors, the present prior of which, 
Padre Valori, is said to know all about 
the history of the Sozzini, though I 
learned of this too late to visit him. The 
Villa di Scopeto belonged in the sixteenth 
century to the father of Lelius Socinus, 
and tradition until lately pointed out a 


circular stone seat where Faustus Socinus ~ 


used to sit and read, though of this the 
present gardener professed to know noth- 
ing. ‘The house, however, was the same, 
and the outlook from the garden over the 
lovely rolling landscape of Tuscany was 
the same that Socinus must have seen and 
loved; while in the salon of the residence 
still hang two old framed portraits, 
pencil drawings in nearly life size of 


Faustus and Leelius, besides one of the 


latter’s father. They are the same faces 
shown in the medallions of which I have 
spoken, and have been reproduced in 
some coarse engravings also to be found 
in the Communal Library. But soon after 
1546, when the Inquisition laid its firm 
hand upon Italy, the Sozzini were among 
the suspect and had to flee; and the little 
company of inquirers who used to have 
conferences at Scopeto was broken up, 
and ere long the scene shifted to Poland, 
where my narrative began. 


There is no perfectly epicurean corner; 
there is no perfectly irresponsible place. 
Everywhere men have made the way for 
us with sweat and submission. We may 
fling ourselves into a hammock in a fit 
of divine carelessness. But we are glad 
that the netmaker did not make the ham- 
mock in a fit of divine carelessness.—G@il- 
bert K. Chesterton, 


a. 
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_ Church Honors Antoinette Brown Blackwell 


Lecturer, author, social reformer, first woman ordained to ministry 


HEN All Souls Unitarian Church in 

Elizabeth, N.J., observed the centen- 
nial of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion on May 24, it also celebrated -the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, noted 
lecturer, author, and social worker of her 
day, and the first woman in America, 
probably in the world, to be ordained to 
the Christian ministry. Mrs. Blackwell 
was born on the very day of the organiza- 
tion of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, May 25, 1825. She died November 
5, ¢ 1921. Unitarians of Blizabeth look 
upon her as the real founder of All Souls 
Church, and her daughter, Mrs. S. TT. 
Jones, and Mr. Jones, are influential 
workers in the church to-day. 

The minister, Rey. Arthur H. Coar, 
preaching at the morning service, first 
showed how All Souls Church was in- 
debted to the larger associated life of the 
American Unitarian Association. Of the 
life and work and influence of Mrs. Black- 
well he said, in part: 

“Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell is 
even more intimately bound up with the 
life of All Souls Church. It was she 
who, in some respects, may justly be 
called the real founder of the church. It 
was she who gave the land upon which 
the church is built, who later left us her 
studio for a parsonage. It was she who 
preached here on many different occa- 
sions, christened the children, married 
couples, officiated at the last rites of the 
dead. For many years she was the be- 
loved minister emeritus of All Souls. Her 
faith and optimism and loyalty kept this 
little church steadfast in many an hour 
of discouragement. 

“The Unitarian churches go back to the 
early days of the Pilgrims and the Puri- 
tans, and the best traditions of those times 
still remain at the very heart of our com- 
mon life. The spirit of the Puritan at his 
best, the spirit of freedom, courage, in- 
dependence, and moral earnestness, is 
still the spirit of our free churches. 
Mrs. Blackwell, through her New England 
ancestry, inherits that same indomitable 
spirit. : : 

“The spirit of every loyal Unitarian is 
the spirit of the pioneer, the spirit that 
faces the unknown future with faith and 
hope and daring, the spirit which yearns 
to do greater deeds than ever the past 
has done. Mrs. Blackwell also was above 
all else a pioneer,—among the first women 
to attend college and a theological school; 
the very first woman in the United States, 
perhaps in the world, to have been or- 
dained a Christian minister—ever ready to 
seek new and untried ways of service, 
however unpopular they might happen to 
be, provided only they had in them the 
promise of human happiness and progress. 

“A Tiberal church when true to its 
ideal is always supremely concerned with 
freedom and justice and opposed to every- 
thing which enslaves either the mind or 
the will of man. In the same way, we 
find Mrs. Blackwell interested in the free- 


_ dom of the human spirit and the integrity 
_ of the mind of man. When she felt her- 


self out of intellectual accord with the 
orthodoxy of the day and yet bound by 
the ordination vows, she gave up her 
pulpit for the time and took up the still 
larger social ministry. And here there 
was no great social need that did not 
awaken her interest and claim her en- 
thusiastic support. The social move- 
ments of that time, like the social uplift 
work in the slums of New York City, 
the temperance crusade, the cause of 
woman’s rights, and the slavery question, 
called forth the best efforts of her voice 
and pen. 

“More than one Liberal minister has 
been glad to confess his indebtedness to 
Mrs. Blackwell for helpful inspiration and 
suggestions in his work. It was Robert 
Collyer, once minister of the Church of 
the Messiah, New York City, who told 
us that Mrs. Blackwell helped him, a 
Methodist preacher, to find his way into 
the Unitarian fold. 

“These are merely a few of the things 
which show how close is the relation be- 
tween these two centenaries, at least so 
far as All Souls Church is concerned. 
The same great spirit, vision, and even 
method, lie back of both... . 

“Mrs. Blackwell was born on May 25, 
1825. When three years old, she began 
to go to school, and at nine joined the 
Congregational Church. Her collegiate 
training was obtained at Oberlin College, 
the only college open to women, and or- 
ganized only a few years before this time. 
Her spirit is clearly manifested in* her 
determination, even against the wishes of 
her father, to attend the Theological 
School at Oberlin, where she was gradu- 
ated in 1850. That year she also attended 
the first National Woman’s Rights Con- 
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vention held at Worcester and called to- 
gether by Lucy Stone. Here she made, 
for that day, a very radical address on 
woman’s position as taught by the Bible, 
in which she advocated complete equality 
of the sexes. 

“The years from 1850 to 1853 were 
spent in lecturing on temperance, anti- 
slavery, and woman’s rights, preaching 
whenever the opportunity offered itself. 
In 1853, an offer to become the minister 
of a New York City church was declined, 
but a call to become the minister of the 
Orthodox Congregational Church at South 
Butler, N.Y., was accepted, and here she 
was ordained in 1858—the first woman, 
so far as I am aware, in. the world to 
have thus been ordained to the Christian 
ministry. 

“After two years, she found herself too 
liberal, and resigned to accept a position 
in New York City as social worker in the 
slums of the lower portion of the East 
Side. A series of articles on ‘The Shadow 
of Our Social System’ brought her into 
prominence and gained for her the atten- 
tion of the social reformers of the day. 
After this, she joined a lecture trip with 
Mrs. Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Bloomer, 
and thus became widely known as an 
ardent advocate of the intellectual and 
spiritual emancipation of woman. 

“In 1856, she married Samuel Charles 
Blackwell, in’ whom she found a con- 
genial and spiritual comradeship. It is 
interesting to note that her marriage in 
no manner detracted from her influence 
in the wider field of human service. She 
was one of the few women who had 
solved the problem of reconciling a domes- 
tic life with a social career. Neither was 
sacrificed for the other. For Mrs. Black- 
well was one of those women who claimed, 
and also proved their claim, that a woman 
could carry on this larger work of 
human service more happily and effec- 
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tively if married than if single. That is 
a most notable eccontribution to the solu- 
tion of a social problem which many a 
so-called emancipated woman has not yet 
solved. ; 

“And so for sixty years she continued 
in her work of lecturing, writing, and 
preaching, yet with it all taking a genuine 
delight in her family and in her garden, 
and ever ready to enter sympathetically 
into all the many problems of the indi- 
vidual lives with which she was thrown 
in contact. These were years of simple, 
wholesome, well-regulated, and happy 
living. During these years, she wrote 
nine books and many articles and ser- 
mons, all of them displaying an independ- 
ent viewpoint and originality most stimu- 
lating and suggestive. Among her books 
that reveal this radical and independent 
thought are the following: ‘Studies in 
General Science,’ ‘The Sexes Throughout 
Nature,’ ‘The Philosophy of Individu- 
ality,’ ‘The Physical Basis of Immor- 
tality,’ ‘The Social Side of Mind and 
Action.’ Her little book of poems called 
‘Sea Drift’ shows us that her philosophi- 
eal habit of mind had not cramped or 
destroyed her imaginative spirit. She 
was able not merely to analyze nature, 
but to appreciate its beauties and feel 
the mystic current of its deeper life. 

“But after all has been said, it is not 
so much in books as in the daily touch 
of life on life that the soul makes felt its 
deepest influence... . 

“So it was in the short period of little 
more than a year, during which time I 
used to call upon Mrs. Blackwell as the 
emeritus minister -of All Souls Church, 
that I came into closest and most vital 
contact with her spirit. But this per- 
sonal touch, short as it was, has only 
served to make more real to me the 
character of the spirit which found ex- 
pression in her life. True, I only knew 
her when she had retired from active 
work and seemed only to be waiting for 
the daylight’s close. But the beauty of 
the sunset’s glory only served to suggest 
what must have been the ‘nature of that 
spirit when at the height of its power 
and influence. Even at that time I found 
a strong, fearless, and independent mind, 
a mind that appeared exceptionally free 
from prejudice and bigotry. Even at an 
age when most people lose themselves 
either in the memories of the days which 
have gone or in the contemplating of the 
things which lie behind the veil, I found 
her taking a very real interest in the 
human life about her, concerned with 
everything which promised to free and 
illuminate the mind and soul of man. 

“Byven when her physical sight began 
to fail, her spirit’s insight seemed to grow 
more clear and strong. Her kindly, opti- 
mistic temperament never failed her. 
Faith and hope, good will and good cheer 
radiated from her presence to lighten dis- 
couragement and bring new courage and 
life. Pessimism and cynicism alike fled 
from her touch. Groping minds and 
doubting hearts found in her good medi- 
cine for their souls. To be with her was 
to renew one’s faith in the essential in- 


.tegrity and the indomitable strength of 


the human spirit.” 
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At All Souls, New York City 


All Souls Unitarian Church in New York 
City is again holding services throughout 
the summer. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of 
Tufts College preached on June 21, and 
Dr. Minot Simons, the minister, will 
preach on June 28. The schedule for the 
remaining summer dates is as follows: 
July 5, Dr. William L. Sullivan; July 12, 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot; July 19, Rev. Wal- 
ter R. Hunt; July 26, Dr. Horace West- 
wood; August 2, Rev. A; R. Shelander ; 
August 9, Dr. George C. Cressey; August 
16, Rev. Leon A. Harvey; August 23, Rev. 
J.A.C. F. Auer; August 30, Rey. Hilary G. 
Richardson; September 6, Rey. Charles 
Francis Potter. 


Rev. Samuel C. Beane Resigns 


Rev. Samuel C. Beane has resigned as 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Ban- 
gor, Me., with the intention of closing a 
four-year pastorate on December 1. 


LL.D. for Rev. C. R. Eliot 


Rey. Christopher R. Hliot, minister of 
Bulfinch Place Unitarian Church in Bos- 
ton, Mass., has received the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws from.his alma 
mater, Washington University, in St. Louis, 
Mo. Dr. Pliot’s father, Rev. William G. 
Eliot, was the founder and first chancellor 
of Washington University. 


LovIsviLiE, Ky.—The Parent-Teacher 
Association of the First Unitarian Church 
has joined the State and National Parent- 
Teacher Associations, being the first 
church association in the State of Ken- 
tucky to do so. 
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How Church Used 
Concert Proceeds — 


The profits of the Symphony Concert 
Course of Unity Church, Montclair, N.J., 
which amounted to about $1,200 the first 
season, were spent entirely for instru- 
ments for the orchestras in the Montclair 
public schools. The proceeds of the second 
season, amounting to $1,000, were spent in 
initiating and financing the Music Memory 
Contest, which was so marked a feature in 
the life of the public, private, and paro- 
chial schools of Montclair last winter. The 
proceeds of the third season, which, be- 
cause of more expensive talent, amounted 
to about $425, will be devoted to some 
purpose connected with the fostering of 
music in the schools of Montclair. 


To Enlarge Parish House 


The First Unitarian Church in Buffalo, 
N.Y., has planned for the enlargement and 
reconstruction of its parish house during 
the summer. The cost will be about 
$40,000. The work is being pushed for- 
ward, and it is expected that the renewed 
building will be ready for use in the early 
fall. 


Bequeathes Church $5,000 


The First Unitarian Church of Upton, 
Mass., will receive $5,000 under the will 
of the late G. W. Knowlton, Upton manu- 
facturer. 


Montcrair, N.J.—The Community Nurs- 
ery, sponsored by Unity Church, has 
proved successful, and will be continued 
next year. ; 


Everybody Knows 


What you as a Unitarian do not believe about Jesus. 


Who Knows 


But 


What you as a Unitarian do believe about the man of Nader 


Do You Know Yourself 


Exactly what you believe about the man whose leadership all Uni- 


tarians acknowledge? 


Have you ever taken the time to work out 


the problems incident to a clear opinion on this subject? 


“JESUS THE MAN,”’ by Victor E. Harlow 


Is a careful study of this subject, worked out in accord with the 
results of modern scholarship, presented in a narrative as absorbingly 


interesting as it is exact and instructive. 


It will meet the approval 


of your intelligence and will lead to a positive conviction about the central 
figure of your faith. 
“T read it with consuming interest.” —Mr. Wm. L. Barnard. 


“Here is a Jesus such as he actnally was.”-—Dr. Clayton R. Bowen in Tue RecisTER. 
“A Masterpiece,—all will be grateful for this simple, modest, straightfor- 


ward story.”—Dr. 


Geo. R. Dodson in the St. Louts Globe-Democrat. 


“The book has an aes that few biographies of Jesus have.” —Rev. Leon M. 


Birkhead in the Kansas City Star. 


“The most interesting story of the life of Jesus that I have ever had the 


privilege of reading.”—Dr. Wm. I. 


Lawrance. 


“You make the clearest and strongest argument for the modern view that 
Ihaveeverseen. Your book is thoughtful and able.”—Dr. J. T. Sunderland. 


The price is $2.50. From your dealer, or direct from 
the Publisher on receipt of check, or C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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_ People’s Church Building 
Ground broken for Chicago 
Temple on June 14 


The People’s Church of Chicago, II1., of 
which Dr. Preston Bradley is minister, 
broke ground on the afternoon of June 
14 for its new Uptown Temple on Law- 
rence Avenue near Sheridan Road. The 
building will cost $350,000 and will seat 
2,000 people. Provisions have been made 
to take care of the church activities re 
quired for community work. It will also 
have a smaller auditorium and chapel 
seating 450 persons. Dr. Bradley is just 
beginning his fourteenth year as the pas- 
tor. The church has a membership of 
1,865. The money was raised by subscrip- 
tion from the members and friends. 
The largest gift was #0, 000 and the 
smallest $10. 

Both the church and its pastor joined 
the fellowship of Unitarians a year and 
a half ago. Dr. Bradley preaches to the 
largest congregation of religious liberals 
in America. Each Sunday service is 
broadcast complete from station WQJ at 
10.30 A.M. 


Uptown 


A Sunday School’s Record 


On Sunday, June 14, the church school 
of the First Church, Plymouth, Mass., 
closed its sessions for the summer with 
its observance of Children’s Sunday in the 
church. At this service, sixteen boys and 
girls received prizes for perfect atten- 
dance throughout the year. One teacher 
has also not been absent from a single 
session. The school has had a most suc- 
cessful year. Though small in numbers, 
it has made an enviable record for 
social service. Through the morning 
offerings, more than $200 has been given. 
By vote of the children, part of this 
amount has been used to supply a needy 
family, having a number of little chil- 
dren, with milk. Besides this, contribu- 
tions have been made to the children of 
the Near East, the Boston Children’s Mis- 
sion, the Plymouth Boys’ Club, the Chil- 
dren’s Ward in the Jordan Hospital, 
Plymouth, and to the Plymouth Com- 
munity Service. Forty dollars was also 
given to the parish treasury to help re- 
move a church debt. Out of a member- 
ship of seventy, the average attendance 
through the year has been sixty-five. 


Personals 


Carl Kuersteiner, of the First Unitarian 
Church in Louisville, Ky., won a gola 
medal from the Ithaca (N.Y.) Conserva- 
tory of Music, in open competition for 
excellence of violin-playing. 


aon L. Putnam, who has recently been 
granted the original patent on the balloon 
tire, and an accompanying patent on a 
special automobile wheel to go with the 
tire, lived in Uxbridge, Mass., as a boy, 
and attended the Unitarian Sunday-school. 
The family has been identified with the 
Unitarian Church in Uxbridge for many 
years. The father was Judge Arthur A. 
_ Putnam, an able jurist as well as writer 
_ and orator. The mother and a sister are 
sti —— in Uxbridge. The latter, Mrs. 

| 
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Beatrice Putnam Sprague, is librarian of 
the Thayer Memorial Library in Uxbridge. 
Five years ago, Mr. Putnam made appli- 
cation for a patent on the balloon tire. 
Now, after much difficulty and delay, the 
patent has been granted to him. 


At a reception given Rey. and Mrs. 
Hubert T. Law at Charlestown, N.H., 
May 26, Mr. Law was presented with a 
package of money from his parishioners 
of the South Parish Unitarian Church, and 
Mrs. Law was given a similar package 
from her friends in the Congregational 
Church of Charlestown, of which she is a 
member. 


Unity Scholarship of Unity Church in 
Montclair, N.J., has been awarded for -he 
coming year to Miss Anne Gilson, whose 
parents have been connected with Unity 
Church for many years. 


Leaves League Secretaryship 
to Accept Business Position 


Isaac Blaine Stevens has resigned as 
office secretary at the national headquar- 
ters of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
in Boston, Mass., to become treasurer of 
the Maine Manufacturing Company of 
Nashua, N.H., makers of White Moun- 
tain refrigerators. He left for Nashua 
on June 16. Mr. Stevens’s father, I. Frank 
Stevens, is president of the company, and 
his brother, Philip E. Stevens, is vice- 
president. Both are influential members 
and workers in the First Unitarian 
Church of Nashua. 

Mr. Stevens came to the Laymen’s 
League in September, 1921, as college- 
center secretary. In this position, he 
had general supervision of the League’s 
co-operation with churches in college and 
university centers for work among stu- 
dents. On April 1, 1923, Mr. Stevens was 
appointed office secretary. 


Mr. Jones at Washington, D.C. 


C. Sydney Jones, formerly president of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, who spoke at the annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League in Boston, 
Mass., May 11, visited Washington, D.C., 
before returning home. He was received 
by President Coolidge and entertained by 
Chief Justice Taft. Mr. Jones writes that 
he greatly enjoyed his American visit and 
was deeply impressed by the beauty of 
Washington and the kind hospitality of his 


many Unitarian friends. 
a 


Degree for Mr. Speight 


Rey. Harold BH. B. Speight, minister of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
by Tufts College at its sixty-ninth annual 
commencement exercises, on June 15. Dr. 
Speight holds a Master of Arts degree from 
Aberdeen College in Scotland, and also 
studied at Oxford. He was junior minis- 
ter of Essex Church in London and served 
Unitarian churches in Victoria, B.C., and 
Berkeley, Calif., before coming to King’s 
Phapel in 1921, 
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CAMP CAMP JOLEF 
FOR BOYS. July August 


3 Among the Pines. In the Heart of 
Maine. Upon a Beautiful Lake. Swim- 
ming, rifle practice, canoeing, games, 
woodcraft, nature lore, manhood. Counselor every 
five boys. Selective Camp. Non-sectarian. Nurse. 
Lt. JOHN J. O'LEARY, Director Physical Edu- 
cation, Kingston, New York, or CHAS. W. FITTS, 
1406 Allison St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


TO THE MINISTERS 


We suggest the following appro- 
priate wedding gifts: 


THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. $1.55 post- 
paid. 


This book, attractively bound in white 
leather, contains the form of ceremony in 
general use in the Unitarian churches, a mar- 
riage certificate, and blank pages for names 
of the witnesses. 


THE ART OF MARRIED LIFE. By 
George S. Merriam. White flexible 
leather, $1.05 postpaid. Paper, $0.45 
postpaid. 


The privileges, joys, and duties of married 
‘life are presented in a most persuasive and 
compelling way. The book includes a mar- 
riage certificate. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE. Edited by 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce. $2.00 postpaid. 


This book contains a selection of Biblical 
readings presented in true literary form. It 
is bound in flexible leather and makes an admir- 
able gift book. A marriage certificate is 
included. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. By William 
C. Gannett. $0.85 postpaid. 


An attractive gift book, describing in 
an inspiring manner how to make a home 
beautiful. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. (Issued as 
four-page folder.) $0.25 each; $2.50 a 
dozen. 


Engraved on high quality stock, with outside 
and inside envelopes. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


PONCE ae 


Local and Suburban Service || 
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TTS 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
TO DIVIDE 


group from group 

in THIS NATION is 

to strike at her 
VERY HEART 


Bequests to Church Activities 


The Church of the Unity in Winchendon, 
Mass., receives $1,000, and the Charles H. 
Wheeler Guild and the Sunday-school $500 
each, under the will of Grace E. Howard 
of Winchendon. 


To Preach in Nahant, Mass. 


At union services to be conducted in 
Nahant, Mass., in the summer, the Unita- 
rian preachers will be Dr. Charles E. 
Park on June 28, and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
on September 6. Dean Willard L. Sperry 
of the Harvard Theological School will 
preach on August 238. 


Summer at Bulfinch Place 


The work of the Bulfinch Place Unita- 
rian Church in Boston, Mass., during the 
summer will include the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity Flower Mission on Fridays at 
eleven o’clock, the Vacation House at 
North Andover, Mass., and the Summer 
School, which will be in session six weeks, 
beginning July 6. Miss K. R. Stokes will 
be in charge of the Vacation House, and 
Miss Etta Hill will again be leader of the 
children’s work in the Summer School. 


Rev. Rowland F. Nye Resigns 


Rey. Rowland F. Nye has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Church 
in Exeter, N.H.. The resignation becomes 
effective September 1. Mr. Nye came to 
Exeter in the autumn of 1921 from a post- 
graduate year in Oxford, England, to take 
his first parish. For the past two years 
he has also ministered to the Hampton 
Falls, N.H., Unitarian Chureh for four 
months of the year. 


Churches in Outdoor Service 


The Unitarian churches of Davenport. 
Iowa, Moline, Ill., and Geneseo, IH., will 
unite in their annual outdoor service at 
Camp Mansur of the Boy Scouts of Illinois, 
near Silvis, Ill., on June 28, at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer 
will be in charge of the service; Rey. 
Clara Cook Helvie will participate in the 
service, and Rey. Joseph C. Allen will 
preach. 


Union Services in Boston, Mass. 


Five Unitarian churches in Boston, 
Mass., the First and the Second Churches, 
King’s Chapel, the South Congregational 


_ Sunday in October. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women ata minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Travelling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 
23. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Nuw York, Cuicaao, 8r. Louis, San FRANoIscO 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casot, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Pa.D. 


Opens October 5th. For par-: 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Imcorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 
Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
_ Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S$. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SeEcreTARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller. Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


_ * 8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club,. Evening Classes, 


Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxs, President. E. A. Caurcn, Treasurer. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


pe aoa A quipped. beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


Church, and the Church of the Disciples, 
are uniting with Arlington Street Church 
of that city this summer for union services. 
They will be held in Arlington Street 
Church and will continue until the first 
Dr. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany was the preacher on June 21. On 
June 28, the pulpit will be occupied by 
Rey. Albert J. Coleman of Auburndale, 
Mass.; and on the two following Sundays, 
the preacher will be Rey. W. Harvey- 


Jellie, president of the College of Montreal, 
Montreal, P.Q. The complete schedule of 
preachers for the summer will be an- 
nounced later. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—Services of All 
Souls Unitarian Church throughout June 
are being broadcast from station WFBM 
of the Merchants Heat and Light Company. 
Wave length is 268 meters; the hour is 
11 a.m. 


~ 
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“Youth and Religion” Topic 
for Rowe, Mass., Summer Camp 


Plans for the Rowe, Mass., Young 
People’s Summer Camp are announced, 
_ together with the opening Sunday, July 
5, which the Connecticut Valley Confer- 
ence has adopted as its official Summer 
Sunday. As last year, people are ex- 
pected from all over the Valley for the 
Sunday observances, which begin at 11.30 
A.M., daylight-saving time, with a service 
in the Preserved Smith Memorial Chapel, 
at which Rev. Benjamin Maleolm Harris 
will preach, followed by a picnic and in- 
formal singing and speaking on the par- 
sonage grounds. More than two hundred 
people went to Rowe for this Sunday af- 
fair last year. 

At the Young People’s Camp, July 6— 
12, the conference subject is “Youth and 
Religion.” Miss Dorothy Dyar will treat 
it from the personal side: The Unita- 
rian Church and religion: where do 
we fit in? The purpose of the church: 
how does it appeal to us? Can we be 
Christians? My religion and yours. Rev. 
Edwin Fairley will treat it more from 

_ the institutional side: Religion in account 
with youth. Is there an anti-church com- 

plex? The church and world peace. A 

program for a young people’s society. 

Standards of conduct to-day. 

\ Conferences will also be led by Carl B. 

Wetherell and Edward P. Furber, guests 
of the Camp. Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Burt, and Miss Grace Gordon, of Spring- 
field, Mass., Rev. and Mrs. C. P. Wellman 
of Deerfield, Mass., and Miss Gladys 
Brown of Flushing, N.Y., will be camp 
companions. 

Rowe home hospitality, an Alliance sup- 
per, excursions, the porch sings, the camp- 
fire, the daily “up-look,’ and evening 
“eandle-light good-nights” at the Chapel, 
the restful home life together, along with 
the conferences, feature the Camp. Bun- 
galo Brown cottage is added to Bonnie 
Blink this year. 

Any one desiring further information 
about the Camp or Conference Sunday 
may address John C. Lee, Greenfield, 
Mass., or Rey. C. P. Wellman of Deer- 

field. 


. Rev. W. A. Smith in Business 


Rey. Walter A. Smith, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Jamestown, 
N.Y., has tendered his resignation, to take 
effect August 10. Mr. Smith is retiring 
from the ministry, for a time at least, to 
engage in business. Before entering the 
ministry, Mr. Smith held a position with 
Houghton. Mifflin Company in Salem, 
Mass., and spent five years in Y. M. C. A. 
work. Prior to coming to Jamestown two 
years ago, he held Unitarian pastorates in 
St. Cloud, Minn., Menomonie, Wis., and 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 


New England Associate Alliance 


The October meeting of the New Eng- 

land Associate Alliance is to be postponed 
- this autumn on account of the meetings of 
the General Conference at Cleveland, and 
_ consequently the date of the first meeting 
in the autumn will be October 22, 1925. 
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This meeting is to be held at Nashua, N.H. 


The midwinter meeting to be held at the 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, wiil take 
place on January 21, 1926, and the spring 
meeting will be held at Quincy, Mass., 
April 15, 1926. 


When Man Has Come 
into Full Freedom 


Rey. Clara Cook Helvie, giving a Me- 
morial Day address at Riverside Cemetery 
in Moline, Ill, said that a time would 
come when it would not be necessary for 
the few to die for the many. What kind 
of self-sacrifice will characterize the de- 
mocracy of the future? Mrs. Helvie’s 
answer was, in part, as follows: 

“Now that the forces of democracy are 
victorious, let it be our task to make stre 
that in relaying the foundations for so- 
ciety, they are based upon the principles 
of a broader freedom than the world has 
yet known. The Allies are in danger of 
following Israel’s example and of meeting, 
perhaps, the fate of Israel by casting aside 
the principles which brought physical, 
moral, and spiritual strength to their citi- 
zens. Religious and political freedom are 
not enough to satisfy the expanding ideal 
of democracy. It must permeate every 
phase of life—intellectual, artistic, eco- 
nomic, and racial. A nation’s ideals are 
bound together in a whole and have one 
life—each is a part of the other. 

“Civilization is preparing to take an- 
other step forward in the march of free- 
dom—the step that shall crown the efforts 


DUXBURY 


Summer Preaching Mission 


REV. JOHN HENRY WILSON 
Minister First Parish 


Invites you to the Sunday Services 
at eleven o'clock 


THE PREACHERS 


GEORGE 
PARKDR 
Centre. 

SaMugEL A. HE ior, 
D.D., President Amer- 
ican Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

AuGuSTUS P. Reccorp, 
D.D., of Detroit. 

PRESTON BRADLEY, 
Peoples Church, Chi- 
cago. 

Orto E. DuprRR of La- 
conia, N.H. 

JoHN H, WILSON of 
Duxbury. 

ABBOT PrTHRSON of 
Brookline. 

HAroup HE. B. SPricut, 

D.D., of Kings Chapel. 

Sypneny B. Snow, D.D., 

of Montreal. 

Ancestors Day, the Minister 
of the Parish. 


Members of Duxbury Branch Women's 
Alliance, Duxbury Chapter Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, cordially second Mr. 
Wilson’s invitation and offer his guests 
every assistance. 


The Parish House will be open for you. 
Inquiries answered with pleasure. 


LAWRENCE 
Newton 


June Rev. 


of 
July Rey. 
July Rev: 


July Rev. 


July Rev. 


August Rey. 
Rey. 


Rev. 


August 
August 
August Rey. 


August 
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of the armies of the past—the step that 
shall free the world from war. When man 
has fully learned the meaning of the word 
‘freedom,’ it will no longer be necessary 
for the few to die for the many. Self- 
sacrifice will still ennoble character, but 
it will be the giving of self to the work of 
purifying and disciplining a democracy 
that shall refuse to permit the few to 
sacrifice happiness, love, the joys of home 
and children, as a ransom for the mistakes 
of society. All that is true of the expand- 
ing ideal of freedom is equally true of 
peace. This beneficent ideal first shed its 
rays upon relations between individuals, 
then between towns and states and prov- 
inces of a nation, until to-day men and 
women are dreaming of the time when 
permanent peace may be established among 
the nations.” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
> count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


STATIONERY for personal and business use. 
One hundred envelopes and 200 letter sheets, 
$1 postpaid. Write for samples. BuRNETT 
Print SHop, Ashland, Ohio. 


WANTED, by a business woman, one or two 
unfurnished rooms in a Unitarian family. 
Jamaica Plain preferred. References ex- 
changed. Address, W. H., RucistTmR. 


WANTED.—To buy back numbers of Tur CuHRIs- 
TIAN REGISTER for January 1, 15, 22, 29, 1920, 
and November 23, 1922. Good price offered. 
CHARLES FELEKY, 508 West 114th Street, New 
York City. 


POSITION WANTED 


SPANISH TEACHER for school or college. For 
information, Fernandez, Box 769, Fresno, Calif. 


PASTORATE WANTED 
LIBERAL CONGREGATIONAL PASTOR wants 


Unitarian pulpit. $2,000 up. C-94 TH CHRIS- 

TIAN REGISTER. 

SSS SS NE) 
BOARD 


GROTON, MASS. Adult boarders. Large rooms, 
modern conveniences, good table, veranda, ex- 
eellent location. Center town, C-93, THE 
CHRISTIAN RBGISTER. 


SUMMER BOARD 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, North Conway, N.H. 
Would you enjoy a mountain vacation, grand 
scenery, home cooking, all conveniences, golf, 
movies, ete.? Write, ARTHUR H. FURBBR. 


‘SUMMER. VACATIONS 


COLD SPRING FARM invites you to spend a 
restful summer amid beautiful mountain scenery. 
Home cooking; large, airy rooms. Mrs. N. G. 
StTEvnNsS, Pittsford, Vt. 


FOR RENT 


WANT A REAL VACATION in the Maine woods? 
Three-room furnished camp on Gardner Lake. 
Quiet, but easily accessible. Sandy beach for 


bathing. Moderate rent; includes boat, wood, 
ice, and garage. Gro. L. Hosmer, Hast Machias, 
Me. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Visitors will find excel- 
lent accommodations, homelike rooms, down- 
town, close to White House. Restaurants near. 
blocks from Washington Auditorium. 
. Free map. Telephone Frank- 
Address, Mrs. Kern, 1912 “@” 


Street, Northwest. 


=== JO . — 
Little "Girl ret proues yy © fallen 


downstairs): “Oh, mummy, quick! Jack’s 
got to the bottom of the stairs before he 
was halfway down !”—Puwnch. 


“That’s my statue of Peace.” “You’ve 
made her very beautiful ... too beau- 
tiful.” “Ah, well, you see, I didn’t model 
her from nature.”—L’Illustration. 


“Were you very sick with the ‘flu,’ 
Rastus?” “Sick, sick! Man, Ah was so 
sick mos’ every night Ah look in dat cas- 
ualty list for my name.”—Whizz-Bang. 


After an examination, one high-school 
girl complained to another of her instruc- 
tor. “This is the first time I ever failed 
in English,” she said, “so it can’t be me. 
It must be her.” 


At the customs: “I asked him if he 
thought a descendant of a signer and a 
daughter of the Revolution would stoop 
to such a thing.” “And did you get away 
with it?’ “Sure!”’—Life. 


Limb of the Law: “Yer pinched for 
speeding!” Sweet Young Thing: “Why, 
officer, you can’t arrest me. This isn’t 
my car, and I haven’t any operator’s 
license.’—Stanford Chaparral. 


Williams: “How did Harper happen to 
lose control of his car at the railroad 
crossing?” Hunt: “He’s the kind of man 
who always drops everything when the 
whistle blows.”—Good Hardware. 


Among our literary scenes, 
Saddest this sight to me, 
The graves of little magazines 
That died to make verse free. 
—Chicago News. 


“Talk about torture’—“Yes?’ “Noth- 
ing is worse than sitting in a barber’s 
ehair with your mouth full of lather, 
watching the boy trying to give another 
customer your new Panama hat.’—Jack 
o’ Lantern. 


A correspondent of the Living Church 
protests against the use of slang at re- 
ligious meetings. He suggests that there 
is a fear that the American Bishops at 
their next convention will begin their 
addresses with “For Pete’s sake, get 
busy !” 


There are all sorts of ways of putting 
things, and some sound much better than 
others. For example, there is the case 
of the man of whom Lord Coleridge used 
_ to tell, whose father was hanged for 
highway robbery. Some one asked him 
how his father died. “Sir,” said he, “he 
fell from a scaffolding outside Newgate 
while he was talking to a clergyman.’’— 
Youth’s Companion. 


The examiners at a certain school 
always try to make their papers as up-to- 
date and interesting as possible. Dur- 
ing a recent examination, one of the ques- 
tions read thus: “If one horse can run 
a mile in a minute and a half, and an- 
other is able to do the same distance in 
two minutes, how far ahead would the 
first horse be if the two ran a race of | 
two miles at these respective speeds?” | 
The question was too much for Sniggers, 
the deacon’s son, but he sidestepped it | 
artfully. He wrote, “I refuse to have | 
anything to do with horseracing. Besides, 
no horse can run that fast.” 


quests. 
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SUES 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held by us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Bibles for Gifts 


We have them in all prices, 
bindings and languages. 


Send ‘for Catalog 


Massachusetts Bible Societ 
41 Bromfield St., onto! 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


“AMONG THE HILLS” 


Opens for summer July Ist. 
Two new tennis courts and 


other improvements. Out-of- 


door sports. Sunday preach- 
ing as usual. For reservations 
address Andover, N.H. 


SOTO OTe Te TT Te TTT 61TH 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


dee following hotels are ata fee of 
patronage. They render excellen 
service and provide a pleasant a ae 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
rte Chane European Plan. Phone Con- 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
= at Poa minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


SSH PHUS SHS LTD LLL LULL 


SCHOOLS 


7 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the reve Cat Secretarial; Soca 
Regios tas 


Business; Sho’ 

College Grade Courses: Bi 
tion; and Marieetiont Accounting. 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. 
Foreign Language Work. 

145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


General Stenography. 
JEANNETTE SOULE, 


mntestntnest 


te 


i 
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In this pip at 


Editorials oT. 8 Se te 
Original and Selected 
“Pay Up,” Says America to Europe, by S. I. 
Tonjoroff . 620 
Houdini Talks Plainly HOE Spiritiam, = Ea- 
ward H. Cotton... - er | 
He Pushed Out the Walls of His World, by J. 
Robert Hargreaves . . . 7 624 
Taking the Sun Cure in Lavan: ie Miles 
Hanson Jrs «5: 9 biel. 2cted 160 soe 
For an International Unitarian Association . 626. 
The Last Socinian Church be eA Earl M. 
Walbor (fa x” arlred cae 
At the British Cantcnher Monkiers So ales - 633 
Church Honors Antoinette Brown Blackwell - 635 
Religion Around the World . . . 623 
New Books 
Camille Flammarion; An American Sphinx, by 
Alfred R. Hussey; Books ....... 629 
Our Children 
An Evening with the Bears, by Frances Mar- 
garet Fox . . a 631 
A Dandelion Dootot! By Faith Lovell 632 
Poetry 
Chips, by O.,.W. Webster. ss. « «0% 3 +101 = Ome 
Sonnets, by Hugh Robert Orr . . . . » 628 
My Curious Cat, by Minnie Leona Upton! 
Sonny’s Pets, by Marjorie Dillon . . 3 Gee 
Church Notes 60.6.2 2a) Alen ee 
Pleasantries «(3 °. Soe" ee Ae 
Church Announcements 
FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Morning 


Service at 11 A.M. 
Pomeroy. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morning 
Service at 11. Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Ne aa The church is open daily from 

to 4. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 11 a.m., Church 
Service. The church is open daily for rest and 
prayer. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


MANCHESTER-B Y-THE-SEA—FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo Street. Sun- 
day morning service at 10.45. Dr. Samuel A. 
Hiliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, will preach Sunday morning, 
June 28. Opening day for the season. All 
welcome. Seats free. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Harold B. B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Mr. Speight, June 28, 
at 11 A.M. 


Sermon by Rev. Vivian T. 


VACATION ADVICE 


If you desire education 
and inspiration, 
Star Island 
If you plan to read, or 
If Fi like good fellow- sind or paint, or 


ship tar Island "Star Tsland 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 
July 11 to 25 


If you wish to rest, 
Star Island 
If you seek recreation, 


Star Island 


When ordering change fe 


address please sen 
as well as new addeeanen 


